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Story of the Plébiscite. 


TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WHO VOTED “ YES.” 


==——tOe-—= 


IV. 


Cousin George, who could never 
look upon anything cheerfully, 
started for Belfort. He had ordered 
some wine at Dijon, and he wished 
to stop it from coming. It was the 
22nd July—George only returned 
five days after, on the 27th, having 
- had the greatest difficulty in getting 
there in time. 

During these five days I had a 
hard time. Orders were coming 
every hour to hurry on the reserves 
“) and the Gardes Mobiles, and to 
cancel renewable furloughs ; the 
gendarmerie had no rest. The 
Government gazette told us of the 
enthusiasm of the nation for the 
war—it was pitiable ; cannot you 
imagine young men sitting quietly 
at home, thinking: ‘‘ In five or six months I shall be exempt from service, 
I may marry, settle, earn money;” and who, without either rhyme or 
reason, all at once become enthusiastic to go and knock over men they 
know nothing of, and to risk their own bones against them. Is there a 
shadow of good sense in such notions ? 
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And the Germans! Will any one persuade us that they came for 
their own pleasure, all these thousands of workmen, tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, good citizens, who were living in peace in their towns and 
their villages? Will any one maintain that they came and drew up in 
lines facing our guns for their private satisfaction, with an officer 
behind them, pistol in hand, to shoot them in the back if they gave way ? 
Do you suppose they found any amusement in this? Come now, was 
not his excellency Monsieur Ollivier the only man who went into war, as 
he himself said, ‘‘ with a light heart ?’’ He was safe to come back, he 
was—he had not much to fear ; he is quite well; he made a fortune in a 
very short time! But the lads of our neighbourhood, Mathias, Heitz, 
Jean Baptiste Werner, my son Jacob, and hundreds of others, were in 
no such hurry—they would much rather have stayed in their villages. 

Later on it was another matter, when you were fighting for your 
country ; then, of course, many went off as a matter of duty, without 
being summoned, whilst Monsieur Ollivier and his friends were hiding, 
God knows where! But at that particular moment, when all our misfor- 
tunes might have been averted, it is a falsehood to say that we went 
enthusiastically to have ourselves cut to pieces for a pack of intriguers and 
stage-players, whom we were just beginning to find out. 

When we saw our son Jacob, in his blouse, his bundle under his arm, 
come into the mill, saying, ‘‘ Now, father, I am going; you must not 
forget to pull up the dam in half-an-hour—for the water will be up:” 
when he said this to me, I tell you my heart trembled; the cries of his 
mother in the room behind made my hair stand on end ; I could have 
wished to say a few words, to cheer up the lad, but my tongue refused to 
move ; and if I had held his excellency, M. Ollivier or his respected 
master by the throat in a corner, they would have made a queer figure—I 
should have strangled them ina moment! At last Jacob went. 

All the young men of Sarrebourg, of Chateau Salins, and our neigh- 
bourhood, fifteen or sixteen hundred in number, were at Phalsbourg to 
relieve the 84th, who at any moment might expect to be called away, 
and who were complaining of their colonel for not claiming the foremost 
rank for his regiment. The officers were afraid of arriving too late; they 
wanted promotion, crosses, medals ; fighting was their trade. 

What I have said upon enthusiasm is true—it is equally true of the 
Germans and the French ; they had no desire to exterminate one another. 
Bismarck and our honest man alone are responsible ; at their door lies all 
the blood that has been shed. 

Cousin George returned from Belfort on the 27th in the evening. I 
fancy I still see him entering our room at nightfall ; Grédel had returned 
to us the day before, and we were at supper, with the tin lamp upon the 
table ; from my place, on the right, near the window, I was able to watch 
the mill-dam. George arrived. 

‘Ah! cousin, here you are back again! Did you get on all right ?” 

‘Yes, I have nothing to complain of,” said he, taking a chair. “I 
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arrived just in time to countermand my order, but it was only by goods 
luck. What confusion all the way from Belfort to Strasbourg! the troops, 
the recruits, the guns, the horses, the munitions of war, the barrels of 
biscuits, all are arriving at the railway in heaps. You would not know the 
country. Orders are asked for everywhere. The telegraph-wires are no 
longer for private use. The commissaries don’t know where to find their 
stores, colonels are looking for their regiments, generals for their brigades 
and divisions. They are seeking for salt, sugar, coffee, bacon, meat, 
saddles and bridles—and they are getting charts of the Baltic for a cam- 
paign in the Vosges! Oh!” cried my cousin, uplifting his hands, ‘is it 
possible? Have we come to that—we! we! Now it will be seen how 
expensive is a government of thieves! I warn you, Christian, it will be ¢ 
failure! Perhaps there will not even be found rifles in the arsenals after 
the hundreds of millions voted to get rifles. You will see—you will see!” 

He had begun to stride to and fro excitedly ; and we, sitting on our 
chairs, were looking at him open-mouthed, staring first right and then 
left. His anger rose higher and higher, and he said, ‘‘ Here is the genius 
of our honest man! He conducts everything ; he is our Commander-in- 
Chief. A retired artillery captain, with whom I travelled from Schlestadt 
to Strasbourg, told me that in consequence of the bad organization of our 
force, we should be unable to place more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand men in line along our frontier from Luxembourg to Switzerland ; 
and that the Germans, with their superior and long-prepared organization, 
could oppose to us, in eight days, a force of five to six hundred thousand 
men, so that they will be more than two to one at the outset ; and they will 
crush us in spite of the valour of our men. ‘This old officer, full of good 
sense, and who has travelled in Germany, told me besides that the artillery 
of the Prussians carries further and is worked more rapidly than ours, which 
would enable the Germans to dismount our batteries and our mitrailleuses 
without getting any harm themselves. It seems that our great man never 
thought of that.” 

Then George began to laugh, and, as we said nothing, he went on: 
‘* And the enemy—the Prussians, Bavarians, Badeners, Wurtembergers, 
the Courrier du Bas-Ithin declares that they are coming by regiments and 
divisions fram Frankfort and Munich to Rastadt, with guns, munitions, and 
provisions in abundance ; that all the country swarms with them from Karls- 
ruhe to Baden ; that they have blown up the bridge of Kehl, to prevent us 
from outflanking them ; that there are not troops enough at Wissembourg. 
But what is the use of complaining? Our commander-in-chief knows 
better than the Courrier du Bas-Rhin; he is an iron-clad fellow, who 
takes no advice: a man must have some courage to offer him advice ! ” 

And all at once, stopping short, ‘‘ Christian, I have come to give you 
advice.” 

‘What ?” 

** Hide all the money you have got; for, from what I have seen down 
there, in a few days the enemy will be in Alsace,” 
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Imagine my astonishment at hearing these words. George was not the 
man to joke about serious matters, nor was he a timid man; on the 
contrary, you would have to go far to finda braver man. Therefore, 
fancy my wife’s and Grédel’s alarm. 

** What, George,” said I, ‘‘ do you think that possible ? ” 

‘* Listen to me,’’ said he. ‘* When on the one side you see none but 
empty beings, without education, without judgment, prudence, or method ; 
and on the other men who for fifty years have been preparing a mortal blow 
—anything is possible. Yes, I believe it ; and in a fortnight the Germans 
will be in Alsace. Our mountains will check them, the fortresses of 
Bitche, of Petite Pierre, of Phalsbourg and Lichtenberg, the abattis and 
the intrenchments which will be formed in the passes, the ambuscades of 
every kind which will be set, the bridges and the railway tunnels that they 
will blow up—all this will prevent them from going further for three or 
four months until winter ; but, in the meantime, they will send this way 
reconnoitring parties—Uhlans, hussars, brigands of every kind—who will 
snap up everything, pillage everywhere—wheat, flour, hay, straw, bacon, 
cattle, and principally money. War will be made upon our backs. We 
Alsacians and Lorrainers, we shall have to pay the bill. I know all about 
it. I have been all over the country-side: believe me. Hide everything ; 
that is what I mean to do; and, if anything happens, at least it will not 
be our fault. I would not go to bed without giving you this warning ; so 
good-night, Christian—good-night, everybody !” 

He left us, and we sat a few moments gazing stupidly at each 
other. My wife and Grédel wanted to hide everything that very night. 
Grédel, ever since she had got her Jean Baptiste Werner into her head, 
thought of nothing but her marriage-portion. She knew that we had 
about a hundred louis in cent-sous pieces in a basket at the bottom of the 
cupboard: she said to herself, ‘‘ That’s my marriage-portion!” And 
this troubled her more than anything. She even grew bolder, and wanted 
to keep the keys herself; but her mother is not a woman to be led. 
Every minute she cried: ‘Take care, Grédel! mind what you are 





about!” 
She looked daggers at her; and I was continually obliged to come 


and maintain peace between them, for Catherine is not gifted with 
patience. And so all our troubles came together. 

3ut, in spite of what George had just been saying, I was not afraid. 
The Germans were less than sixteen leagues from us, it is true, but they 
would have first to cross the Rhine; then we knew that at Niederbronn 
the people were complaining of the troops cantoned in the villages : this 
was a proof that there was no lack of soldiers ; and then MacMahon was 
at Strasbourg; the Turcos, the Zouaves, and the Chasseurs d’Afrique 
were coming up. 

So I said to my wife that there was no hurry yet ; that Cousin George 
had long detested the Emperor ; but that all that did not mean much ; 
and that it was better to see things for oneself; that I should go to 
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Saverne market, and, if things looked bad, then I would sell all our corn 
and flour, which would come to a hundred louis, and which we would bury 
directly with the rest. 

My wife took courage ; and if I had not had a great deal to grind for 
the bakers in our village, I should have gone next day to Saverne, and I 
should have seen what was going on. Unfortunately, ever since Frantz 
and Jacob had left, the mill was on my hands, and I scarcely had time to 
turn round. 

Jacob was a great trouble to me besides, asking for money by the 
postman Michel. This man told me that the Mobiles had not yet been 
called out, and that they were lounging from one public-house to another 
in gangs to kill time ; that they had received no rifles ; that they were 
not quartered in the barracks ; and that they did not get a farthing for 
their food. 

This disorder disgusted me; and I reflected that an Emperor who 
sends for all the young men in harvest-time, ought at least to feed them, 
and not leave them to be an expense to their parents. For all that I sent 
money to Jacob. I could not allow him to suffer hunger; but it was a 
trouble to my mind to keep him down there with my money, sauntering 
about with his hands in his pockets, whilst I, at my age, was obliged to 
carry sacks up into the loft, to fetch them down again, to load the carts 
alone, and, besides, to watch the mill; for no one could be met with now, 
and the old day-labourer, Donadieu, quite a cripple, was all the help 
Ihad. After that, only imagine our anxiety, our fatigue, and our embar- 
rassment to know what to do. 

The other people in the village were not in better spirits than ourselves. 
The old men and women thought of their sons shut up in the town, and 
the great drought continuing, we could rely upon nothing. The small- 
pox had broken out, too. Nothing would sell, nothing could be sent by 
railway—planks, beams, felled timber, building-stone, all lay there at the 
saw-pits or the stone-quarry. The sous-préfet kept on troubling me to 
search and find out three or four scamps who had not reported them- 
selves, and the consequence of all this was that I did not get to Saverne 
that week. 

Then it was announced that at last the Emperor had just quitted Paris, 
to place himself at the head of his armies ; and five or six days after came 
the news of his great victory at Sarrebriick, where the mitrailleuses had 
mown down the Prussians; where the little Prince had picked up bullets, 
‘‘ which made old soldiers shed tears of emotion.”’ 

On learning this the people became crazy with joy. On all sides were 
heard cries of ‘‘ Vive l'Empereur!”’ and Monsieur le Curé preached the 
extermination of the heretic Prussians. Never had the like been seen. 
That very day, towards evening, just after stopping the mill, all at 
once I heard in the distance, towards the road, cries of ‘‘ Aux armes, 
citoyens ! formez vos bataillons /” 

The dust from the road rose up into the clouds. It was the 84th 
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departing from Phalsbourg; they were going to Metz, and the people 
who were working in the fields, near the road, said, in returning at night, 
that the poor soldiers, with their knapsacks on their shoulders, could 
scarcely march for the heat, that the people were treating them with 
eau-de-vie and wine at all the doors in Metting, and that they said, ‘‘ Good- 
bye! long life to you!’ that the officers, too, were shaking hands with 
everybody, whilst the people shouted, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur ! ”’ 

Yes, this victory of Sarrebriick had changed the face of things in our 
villages ; the love of war was returning. War is always popular when it 
is profitable, and there is a prospect of extending our own territory into 
other people’s countries. 

That night, about nine o’clock, I went to caution my cousin to hold 
his tongue ; for after this great victory one word against the dynasty 
might send him a very long way off. He was alone with his wife, and 
said tome, ‘“‘ Thank you, Christian, I have seen the despatch. A few brave 
fellows have been killed, and they have shown the young Prince to the 
army. That poor little weakly creature has picked up a few bullets on the 
battle-field. He is the heir of his uncle, the terrible captain of Jena and 
Austerlitz! Only one officer has been killed ; it is not much ; but if the 
heir of the dynasty had had but a scratch, the gazettes would have shed 
tears, and it would have been our duty to fall fainting.”’ 

“Do try to be quiet,” said I, looking to see if the windows were all 
close. ‘‘ Do take care, George. Don’t commit yourself to Placiard and 
the gendarmes.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said he, ‘the enemies of the dynasty are at this moment in 
worse danger than the little Prince. If victories go on, they will run the 
risk of being feathered pretty closely. I am quite aware of that, my 
cousin ; and so I thank you for having come to warn me.” 

This is all that he said to me, and I returned home full of thoughts. 

Next day, Thursday, market-day, I drove my first two waggon-loads 
of flour to Saverne, and sold them at a good figure. That day I observed 
the tremendous movement along the railroads of which Cousin George 
had spoken: the carriage of mitrailleuses, guns, chests of biscuits, and 
the enthusiasm of the people pouring out wine for the soldiers. 

It was just like a fair in the principal street, from the chateau to the 
station—a fair of little white loaves and sausages ; but the Turcos, with 
their blue jackets, their linen trousers, and their scarlet caps, took the 
place of honour—everybody wanted to treat them. 

I had never before seen any of these men ; their yellow skins, their 
thick lips, the conspicuous whites of their eyes, surprised me ; and I said 
to myself, seeing the long strides they took with their thin legs, that the 
Germans would find them unpleasant neighbours. Their officers, too, 
with their swords at their sides, and their pointed beards, looked splendid 
soldiers. At every public-house door, a few Chasseurs d'Afrique had tied 
their small light horses, all alike, and beautifully formed like deer. No one 
refused them anything ; and in all directions, in the inns, the talk was of 
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ambulances and collections for the wounded. Well, secing all this, 
George’s ideas seemed to me more and more opposed to sound sense, 
and I felt sure that we were going to crush all resistance. 

About two o’clock, having dined at the Bouf, I took the way to the 
village through Phalsbourg, to see Jacob in passing. As I went up the 
hill, something glittered from time to time on the slope through the woods, 
when all at once hundreds of cuirassiers came out upon the road by the 
Alsace fountain. They advanced at a slow pace by twos, their helmets 
and their cuirasses threw back flashes of light upon all the trees, and the 
trampling of their hoofs rolled like the rush of a mighty river. 

Then I drew my waggon to one side to see all these men march past 
me, sitting immovable in their saddles as if they were sleeping, the head 
inclined forward, and the moustaches hanging, riding strong, square-built 
horses, the canvas bag suspended from the side, and the sabre ringing 
against the boot. Thus they filed past me for half-an-hour. They 
extended their long lines, and stretched on yet to the Schlittenbach. 1 
thought there would be no end to them. Yet these were only two regi: 
ments ; two others were encamped upon the glacis of Phalsbourg, where 
I arrived about five in the afternoon. They were driving the pickets 
into the turf with axes; they were lighting fires for cooking ; the horses 
were neighing, and the townspeople—men, women, and children—were 
standing gazing at them. 

I passed on my way, reflecting upon the strength of such an army, 
and pitying, by anticipation, the ill-fated Germans whom they were going 
to encounter. Entering through the gate of Germany, I saw the officers 
looking for lodgings, the Gardes Mobile, in blouses, mounting guard. They 
had received their rifles that morning ; and the evening before, Monsieur le 
Sous-Préfet of Sarrebourg had come himself to appoint the officers of the 
National Guard. This is what I had learnt at the Vacheron brewery, 
where I had stopped, leaving my cart outside at the corner of the ‘“ Trois 
Pigeons.” 

Everybody was talking about our victory at Sarrebriick, especially 
those cuirassicrs who were emptying bottles by the hundred, to allay the 
dust of the road. They looked quite pleased, and were saying that war 
on a large scale was beginning again, and that the heavy cavalry would 
be in demand. It was quite a pleasure to look on them, with their red 
ears, and to hear them rejoicing at the prospect of meeting the enemy soon. 

In the midst of all these swarms of people, of servants running, 
citizens coming and going, I could have wished to see Jacob ; but where 
was I to look for him? At last I recognised a lad of our village— 
Nicolas Maisse—the son of the wood-turner, our neighbour, who imme- 
diately undertook to find him. He went out, and in a quarter of an hour 
Jacob appeared. 

The poor fellow would embrace me. The tears came into my eyes. 

‘‘ Well now,” said I, “‘ sit down. Are you pretty well?” 

“T had rather be at home,”’ said he. 
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‘Yes, but that is impossible now; you must have patience.” 

I also invited young Maisse to take a glass with us, and both com- 
plained bitterly that Mathias Heitz, junior, had been made a lieutenant, 
who knew no more of the science of war than they did, and who now 
had ordered of Kuhn, the tailor, an officer's uniform, gold-laced up to the 
shoulders. Yet Mathias was a friend of Jacob’s. But justice is justice. 

This piece of news filled me with indignation: what should Mathias 
Heitz be made an officer for? He had never learnt anything at college ; 
he would never have been able to earn a couple of liards—whilst our 
Jacob was a good miller’s apprentice. 

It was abominable. However, I made no remark, I only asked if 
Jean Baptiste Werner, who had a few days before joined the artillery of 
the national guard, was an officer too ? 

Then they replied angrily that Jean Baptiste Werner, in spite of his 
African and Mexican campaigns, was only a gunner in the Mariet battery, 
behind the powder magazines. Those who knew nothing became officers ; 
those who knew something of war, like Mariet and Werner, were privates, 
or at the most sergeants. All this showed me that Cousin George was 
right in saying that we should be driven like beasts, and that our chiefs 
were void of common sense. 

Looking at all these people coming and going, the time passed away. 
About eight o’clock, as we were hungry, and I wished to keep my boy 
with me as long as I could, I sent for a good salad and sausages, and we 
were eating together, with full hearts to be sure, but with a good appetite. 
But a few moments after the retreat, just when the cuirassiers were going 
to camp out, and their officers, heavy and weary, were going to rest in 
their lodgings, a few bugle notes were sounded in the place d’armes, and 
we heard a cry—‘‘ To horse! to horse!” 

Immediately all was excitement. A despatch had arrived—the officers 
put on their helmets, fastened on their swords, and came out running 
through the gate of Germany. Countenances changed ; every one asked, 
‘¢ What is the meaning of this ?”’ 

At the same time the police inspector came up ; he had seen my cart, 
and cried, ‘‘ Strangers must leave the place—the gates are going to be 
closed.” 

Then I had only just time to embrace my son, to press Nicolas’ hand, 
and to start at a sharp gallop for the gate of France. The drawbridge 
was just on the rise as I passed it—five minutes after I was galloping 
along the white high-road by moonlight, on the way to Metting. Outside 
on the glacis, there was not a sound; the pickets had been drawn, and 
the two regiments of cavalry were on the road to Saverne. 

I arrived home late—everybody was asleep in our village ; nobody sus- 
pected what was about to happen within a week, 
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The whole way I thought of nothing but the cuirassiers. This order 
to march immediately appeared to me to betoken no good; something 
serious must have occurred: and as, upon the stroke of eleven, I was 
putting my horses up, after having put my cart under its shed, the idea 
came into my head that it was time now to hide my money. I was bring- 
ing back from Saverne sixteen hundred livres: this heavy leathern purse 
in my pocket was perhaps what reminded me. I remembered what cousin 
George had said about Uhlans and other scamps of that sort, and I felt a 
cold shiver come over me. 

Having, then, gone upstairs very softly, I awoke my wife: Get up, 
Catherine.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” 

‘Get up: it is time to hide our money.” 

‘“ But what is going on?” 

“Nothing. Be quiet—make no noise—Grédel is asleep. You will 
carry the basket: put into it your ring and your ear-rings, everything that 
we have got. You hear me! I am going to empty the ditch, and we will 
bury everything at the bottom of it.” 

Then, without answering, she arose. 

IT went down to the mill, opened the back-door softly, and listened. 
Nothing was stirring in the village; you might have heard a cat moving. 
The mill had stopped, and the water was pretty high. I lifted the mill- 
dam, the water began to rush, boiling, down the gulley; but our neigh- 
bours were used to this noise even in their sleep, so all remained quiet. 

Then I went in again, and I was busy emptying into a corner the little 
box of oak in which I keep my tools—the pincers, the hammer, the screw- 
driver, and the nails, when my wife, in her slippers, came downstairs. 
She had the basket under her arm, and was carrying the lighted lantern. 
I blew it out in a moment, thinking: ‘‘ Never was a woman such a fool.” 

Downstairs I asked Catherine if everything was in the basket. 

“Tee.” 

‘Right. But I have brought from Saverne sixteen hundred francs : 
the wheat and the flour sold well.”’ 

I had put some bran into the box; everything was carefully laid in 
the bottom ; and then I put on a padlock, and we went out, after having 
looked to see if all was quiet in the neighbourhood. The sluice was 
already almost empty ; there were only one or two feet of water. I cleared 
away the few stones which kept the rest of the water from running out, 
and went into it with my spade and pickaxe as far as just beneath the 
dam, where I began to make a deep hole ; the water was hindering me, 
but it was flowing still. 

Catherine, above, was keeping watch: sometimes she gave a low 
“‘ Hush!” 

Then we listened, but it was nothing—the mewing of a cat, the noise 
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of the running water—and I went on digging. If any one had had the 
misfortune to surprise us, I should have been capable of doing him a 
mischief. Happily no one came; and about two o’clock in the morning 
the hole was three or four feet deep. I let down the box, and laid it 
down level, first stamping soil down upon it with my heavy shoes, then 
gravel, then large stones, then sand; the mud would cover all over of 
itself; there is always plenty of mud in a mill-stream. 

After this I came out again covered with mud. I shut down the dam, 
and the water began to rise. About three o’clock at the dawn of day the 
sluice was almost full. I could have begun grinding again; and nobody 
would ever have imagined that in this great whirling stream, nine feet 
under water and three feet under ground, lay a snug little square box of 
oak, mounted with iron, with a good padlock on it, and more than four 
thousand livres inside. I chuckled inwardly, and said: ‘‘ Now let the 
rascals come !”’ 

And Catherine was well pleased too. But about four, just as I was 
going up to bed again, comes Grédel, pale with alarm, crying: ‘‘ Where 
is the money ?”’ 

She had seen the cupboard open and the basket empty. Never had 
she had such a fright in her life before. Thinking that her marriage- 
portion was gone, her ragged hair stood upon end, she was as pale as a 
sheet. ‘* Be quiet,’ I said, ‘‘the money is in a safe place.” 

‘¢ Where ? ”’ 

“Tt is hidden.” 

‘« Where ?” 

She looked as if she was going to seize me by the collar, but her 
mother said to her: ‘‘ That is no business of yours.” 

Then she became furious, and said, that if we came to die, she would 
not know where to find her marriage-portion. 

The quarrel annoyed me, and I said to her: ‘ We are not going to 
die ; on the contrary, we shall live a long while yet to prevent you and 
your Jean-Baptiste from inheriting our goods.” 

And thereupon I went to bed, leaving Grédel and her mother to come 
to a settlement together. : 

All I can say is that girls, when they have got anything into their 
heads, become too bold with their parents, and all the excellent training 
they have had ends in nothing. Thank God, I had nothing to reproach 
myself with on that score, nor mother either. Grédel had had four times 
as many blows as Jacob, because she deserved it on account of her want- 
ing to keep everything, putting it all into her own cupboard, and saying, 
*¢ There, that’s mine!” 

Yes, indeed, she had had plenty of correction of that kind: but you 
cannot beat a girl of twenty, you cannot correct girls at that age; and 
that was just my misfortune. It ought to go on for ever! 

Well, it can’t be helped. 

She upset the house and the mill from top to bottom, she visited the 
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garden, and her mother said to her, “ You see, we have got it in a safe 
place ; since you cannot find it, the Uhlans won't.” 

I remember that just as we were going up to sleep, that day, the 5th of 
August, early in the morning, Catherine and I had seen Cousin George in 
his char-a-bancs coming down the valley of Dosenheim, and it seemed to 
us that he was out very early. The village was waking up; other 
people too were going to work; I lay down, and about eight o’clock my 
wife woke me to tell me that the postman, Michel, was there. I came 
down, and I saw Michel standing in our parlour with his letter-bag 
under his arm. He was thoughtful, and told me that the worst reports 
were abroad; that they were speaking of a great battle near Wissem- 
bourg, where we had been defeated; that several maintained that we 
had lost ten thousand men, and the Germans seventeen thousand, but 
that there was nothing certain, because it was not known whence these 
rumours proceeded, only that the commanding officer of Phalsbourg, 
Taillant, had proclaimed that morning that the inhabitants would be 
obliged to lay in provisions for six weeks ; and, naturally, such a procla- 
mation set people a-thinking, and they said: ‘‘ Have we a siege before us ? 
Have we gone back to the times of the great retreat and downfall of the 
first Emperor ? Ought that for ever to end in the same fashion ?”’ 

My wife, Grédel and I, stood listening to Michel with lips compressed, 
without interrupting him. 

‘«¢ And you, Michel,” said I, when he had done, ‘ what do you think 
of it all?” 

‘‘ Monsieur le Maire, I am a poor postman ; I want my place ; and if 
my five hundred francs a year were taken from me, what would become of 
my wife and children ?” 

Then I saw that he considered our prospects were not good. He 
handed me a letter from Monsieur le Sous-Prefet—it was the last—telling 
me to watch false reports; that false news should be severely punished, 
by order of our préfet, Monsieur Podevin. 

We could have wished no better than that the news had been false ! 
But at that time, everything that displeased the sous-préfets, the préfets, 
the ministers, and the Emperor, was false, and everything that pleased 
them, everything that helped to deceive people —like that peaceful 
plébiscite—was truth ! 

Let us change the subject: the thought of these things turns me sick ! 

Michel went away, and all that day might be noticed a stir of excite- 
ment in our village ; men coming and going, women watching, people going 
into the wood each with a bag, spade and pickaxe; stables clearing out; 
a great movement—with faces full of care, and I have always thought that 
at that moment, every one was hiding, burying anything he could hide or 
bury. Iwas sorry I had not begun to sell my corn sooner, when my 
cousin had cautioned me a week before; but my duties as mayor had 
prevented me; we must pay for our honours. I had still at least four 
cart-loads of corn in my barn—now where could I put them? And the 
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cattle, and the furniture, the bedding, provisions of every sort? Never 
will our people forget those days, when every one was expecting, listening, 
and saying: ‘‘ We are like the bird upon the twig. We have toiled, and 
sweated, and saved for fifty years, to get a little property of our own; to- 
morrow shall we have anything left? And next week, next month—shall 
we not be starving to death ? And in those days of distress, shall we be 
able to borrow a couple of liards upon our land, or our house ? Who will 
lend to us? And all this on account of whom? Scoundrels who have 
taken us in. 

Ah! if there is any justice above, as every honest man believes, these 
abominable beings will have a heavy reckoning to pay. So many miserable 
men, women, children await them there; they are there to demand satis- 
faction for all their sufferings. Yes, I believe it. But they—oh! they 
believe in nothing! There are indeed dreadful brigands in this world! 

All that day was spent thus in weariness and anxiety. Nothing was 
known. We questioned the people who were coming from Dosenheim, 
Neuviller, or from further still, but they gave no answer but this: ‘‘ Make 
your preparations! The enemy is advancing!” 

And then my stupid fool of a deputy, Placiard, who for fifteen years 
did nothing but cry for tobacco licenses, stamp offices, promotion for his 
sons, for his son-in-law, and even for himself—a sort of beggar who spent 
his life in drawing up petitions and denunciations—he came into the mill, 
saying, ‘ Monsieur le Maire, everything is going on well—ca marche— 
the enemy are being drawn into the plain; they are coming into the net. 
To-morrow we shall hear that they are all exterminated, every one! ”’ 

And the municipal councillors, Arnold, Frantz Sépel, Baptiste Dida, 
the wood-monger, came crowding in, saying that the enemy must be exter- 
minated, that fire must be set to the forest of Haguenau to roast them, 
and soon! Every one had his own plan. What louts men can be! 

But the worst of it was when my wife, having learnt from Michel the 
proclamations in the town, went up into our bacon stores, to send a few 
provisions to Jacob; and she perceived our two best hams were missing, 
with a cheek, and some sausages which had been smoked six weeks. 

Then you should have seen her flying down the stairs, declaring that 
the house was full of thieves ; that there was no trusting anybody ; and 
Grédel crying louder than she, that surely Frantz, that thief of a Badener, 
had made off with them. But mother had visited the bacon-room a 
couple of days after Frantz had left; she had seen that everything was 
straight ; and her wrath redoubled. 

Then said Grédel that perhaps Jacob, before leaving home, had put 
the hams into his bag with all the rest; but mother screamed, ‘It is a 
falsehood! I should have seen it. Jacob has never taken anything 
without asking for it. He is an honest lad.” 

The clatter of the mill was music compared to this uproar. I could 
have wished to take to flight. 

About seven my cousin came back upon his char-a-banes. He was 
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returning from Alsace; and I immediately ran into his house to hear 
what news he had. George, in his large parlour, was pulling off his boots 
and putting on his blouse when I entered. 

** Ts that you Christian ?”’ said he. ‘‘ Is your money safe ?”’ 

**'Fou.” 

‘‘ Very well. I have just heard fine news at Bouxviller. Our affairs 
are in splendid order! We have famous generals! Oh, yes! here is 
rather a queer beginning ; and, if matters go on in this way, we shall 
come to a remarkable end.” 

His wife, Marie Anne, was coming in from the kitchen ; she laid upon 
the table a leg of mutton, bread, and wine. George sat down, and, whilst 
eating, told me that two regiments of the line, a regiment of Turcos, a 
battalion of light infantry, and a regiment of light horse, with three guns, 
had been posted in advance of Wissembourg, and that they were there 
quietly bathing in the Lauter, and washing their clothes, right in front of 
fifty thousand Germans, hidden in the woods, without mentioning eighty 
thousand more on our right, who were only waiting for a good opportunity 
to cross the Rhine. They had been posted, as it were, in the very jaws 
of a wolf, which had only to give a snap to catch them every one—and 
this had not failed to take place ! 

The Germans had surprised our small army corps the morning before ; 
fierce encounters had taken place in the vines around Wissembourg ; our 
men were short of artillery ; the Turcos, the light-armed men, and the 
line had fought like lions, one to six ; they had even taken eight guns in 
the beginning of the action; but German supports coming up in heavy 
masses had at last cut them to pieces; they had bombarded Wissem- 
bourg, and set fire to the town; only a few of ours had been able to 
retreat to the cover of the woods of Bitche going up the Vosse. It was 
said that a general had been killed, and that villages were lying in ruins. 

It was at Bouxviller that my cousin had heard of this disaster, some 
of the light horsemen having arrived the same evening. There was also 
a talk of deserters, as if soldiers, after being routed, without knowledge of 
a woody country full of mountains, going straight before them to escape 
from the enemy, should be denounced as deserters. This is one of the 
abominations that we have seen since that time. Many heartless people 
preferred crying out that these poor soldiers had deserted to giving them 
bread and wine: it was more convenient and cheaper. 

‘‘ Now,” said George, ‘all the army of Strasbourg, and that of the 
interior, who should have been in perfect order, fresh, rested, and provided 
with everything at Haguenau, but the rear of which is still lagging behind 
on the railways as far as Luneville ; all these are running down there, to 
check the invasion. Fourteen regiments of cavalry, principally cuirassiers 
and chasseurs, are assembling at Brumath. Something is expected there ; 
MacMahon is already on the heights of Reichshoffen, with the commander 
of engineers, Mohl of Haguenau, and other staff officers, to select his 
position. . As fast as the troops arrive they extend before Niederbronn. 
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I heard this from some people who were flying with wives and children, 
their beds and other chattels on carts, as I was leaving Bouxviller about 
three o’clock. They wanted to reach the fort of Petite Pierre ; but hearing 
that the fort is occupied by a company, they have moved towards Stras- 
bourg. I think they were right. A great city, like Strasbourg, has 
always more resources than a small place, where they have only a few 
palisades stuck up to hide fifty men.” 

This was what Cousin George had learnt that very day. 

Hearing him speak, my first thought was to run to the mill, load as 
much furniture as I could upon two waggons, and drive at once to 
Phalsbourg ; but my cousin told me that the gates would be closed ; that 
we should have to wait outside until the re-opening of the barriers ; and 
that we must hope that it would be time enough to-morrow. 

According to him, the great battle would not be fought for two or 
three days yet, because a great number of Germans had yet to cross the 
river, and that they would, no doubt, be opposed. It is true that the 
fifty thousand men who had made themselves masters of Wissembourg 
might descend the Sauer; but then we should be nearly equal, and it 
was to the interest of the Germans only to fight when they were three 
to one. George had heard some officers discussing this point at the inn, 
in the presence of many listeners, and he believed, according to this, that 
the 5th army corps, which was extending in the direction of Metz, by 
Bitche and Sarreguemines, under the orders of General de Failly, would 
have time to arrive and support MacMahon. I thought so, too. It 
seemed a matter of course. 

We talked over these miseries till nine o’clock. My wife and Grédel 
had come to carry their quarrels even to my Cousin Mary Anne’s, who 
said to them: ‘‘ Oh! do try to be reasonable. What matter two or three 
hams, Catherine ? Perhaps you will soon be glad to know that they have 
done good to Jacob, instead of seeing them eaten up by Uhlans under 
your own eyes.” 

You may be sure that my wife did not agree with this. But at ten 
o’clock, Cousin Marie Anne, full of thought, having said that her husband 
was tired, and that he had need of rest, we left, after having wished him 
good-evening, and we returned home. 

That night—if my wife had not awoke from time to time, to tell me 
that we were robbed, that the thieves were taking everything from us, and 
that we should be ruined at last—I should have slept very well ; but there 
seemed no end to her worrying, and I saw that she suspected Grédel of 
having given the hams to Michel for Jean Baptiste Werner, without, 
however, daring to say so much. I was thinking of other things, and was 
glad to see her go down in the morning to attend to her kitchen; not till 
then did I get an hour or two of sleep. 

The next day all was quiet in the village ; everybody had hid his valu- 
ables, and they only feared one thing, and that was a sortie from Phals- 
bourg to carry off our cattle. All the children were set to watch in the 
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direction of Wechem ; and if anything had stirred in that quarter, all 
the cattle would have been driven into the woods in ten minutes. 

But there was no movement. All the soldiers of the line had gone, 
and the commanding officer Taillant could not send the lads of our village 
to carry away their own parents’ cattle. 

So all this day, the 10th of August, was quiet enough in our mountains. 

About twelve o’clock some wood-cutters of Krappenfelz came to tell 
us that they could hear cannon on the heights of the Falberg, in the 
direction of Alsace ; but they were not believed, and it was said: ‘* These 
are inventions to frighten us.” For many people take a pleasure in 
frightening others. 

All was quiet until about ten o’clock at night. It was very warm ; I 
was sitting on a bench before my mill, in my shirt sleeves, thinking of all 
my troubles. From time to time a thick cloud overshadowed the moon, 
which had not happened for a long time, and rain was hoped for. Grédel 
was washing the plates and dishes in theekitchen ; my wife was trotting 
up and down, peeping into the cupboards to see if anything else had been 
stolen besides her hams ; in the village, windows and shutters were closing 
one after another; and I was going up to bed too, when a kind of a 
rumour rose from the wood and attracted my attention ; it was a distant 
murmuring—something was galloping there, carts were rolling, a gust of 
wind was passing. What could it be? My wife and Grédel had gone out, 
and were listening too. At that moment, from the other end of the village, 
arose a dispute which prevented us from making out this noise any longer, 
which was approaching from the mountain, and I said to Catherine : 
“The drunkards at the ‘Cruchen d’Or’ begin these disturbances every 
night. I must put an end to that, for it is a disgrace to the parish.” 

But I had scarcely said this when a crowd of people appeared in the 
street opposite the mill, shouting: ‘A deserter! a deserter!” 

And the shrill voice of my deputy Placiard rose above all the rest, 
crying: ‘‘ Take care of the horse! Mind you don’t let him escape!”’ 

A tall cuirassier was moving quietly in the midst of all this mob, every 
man in which wanted to lay hold of him—one by the arm, another by the 
collar. He made no resistance, and his horse followed him limping, and 
hanging his head; the herdsman was leading him by the bridle. 

Placiard then seeing me at the door, cried: ‘ Monsieur le Maire, I 
bring you a deserter, one of those who fled from Wissembourg, and who 
are now prowling about the country, to live and glut at the expense of the 
country people. He is drunk even now. I caught him myself.” All 
the rest, men and women, shouted : ‘‘Shut him up in a stable! Send for 
the gendarmes to fetch him away! Do this—do that ’’—and so on. 

I was much astonished to see this fine, tall fellow, with his helmet and 
his cuirass, who could have shouldered his way in a minute through all 
these people, going with them like a lamb. Cousin George had come up 
at the same moment. We hardly knew what to do about this business, for 
man and horse were standing there perfectly still, as if stupefied. 
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At last I felt I must say something, and I said ‘‘ Come in.” 

The bangard tied up the horse to the ring in the barn, and we all burst 
in a great heap into my large parlour downstairs, slamming the door 
in the face of all those brawlers who had nothing to do in the house ; 
but they remained outside, never ceasing for a moment to shout: ‘A 
deserter!’’ And half the village was coming: in all directions you could 
hear the wooden clogs clattering. 

Once in the room, my wife fetched a candle from the kitchen. Then, 
catching sight of this strong and square-built man, with his thick 
moustaches, his tall figure, his sword at his side, his sleeves and his 
cuirass stained with blood, and the skin on one side of his face torn away 
and bruised all round to the back of the head, we saw at once that he 
was not a deserter, and that something terrible had happened in our 
neighbourhood ; and Placiard having again begun to tell us how he had 
himself caught this soldier in his garden, where the poor wretch was 
going to hide, George cried indignantly: ‘‘ Come now, does a man like 
that hide himself? I tell you, M. Placiard, that it would have taken 
twenty like you to hold him, if he had chosen to resist.” 

The cuirassier then turned his head and gazed at George ; but he 
spoke not a word. He seemed to be mute with stupefaction. 

‘“You have come from a fight, my friend, haven’t you?” said my 
cousin, gently. 

* Too, ae.” 

** So they have been fighting to-day ?” 

OR.” 

‘‘ Where ?” 

The cuirassier pointed in the direction of the Falberg on the left by 
the saw-mills. ‘‘ Down there,” he said, ‘‘ behind the mountains.”’ 

‘¢ At Reichshoffen ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that is it, at Reichshoffen.”’ 

‘¢This man is exhausted,”’ said George, ‘‘ Catherine, bring some wine.” 
My wife took the bottle out of the cupboard and filled a glass; but the 
cuirassier would not drink ; he looked on the ground before him, as if some- 
thing was before his eyes. What he had just told us, made us turn pale. 

«¢ And,” said George, ‘‘ the cuirassiers charged ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” said the soldier, ‘ all of them.”’ 

‘‘ Where is your regiment now?” He raised his head. 

‘‘ My regiment ? it is down there in the vineyards, amongst the hops, 
in the river... .”’ 

“What! in the river?” 

‘‘ Yes; there are no more cuirassiers ! ”’ 

‘No more cuirassiers ?”’ cried my cousin; ‘“ the six regiments ?” 

‘« Yes, it is all over!” said the soldier, in a low voice, ‘‘ the grape- 
shot has mown them down. There are none left!”’ 

‘*Oh!” cried Placiard, ‘‘ now you see: what did I say? He is one 
of those villains who propagate false reports. Can six regiments be mown 
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down? Did you not yourself say, Monsieur le Maire, that those six 
regiments alone would bear down everything before them ?”’ 

I could answer nothing ; but the perspiration ran down my face. 

‘You must lock him up somewhere, and let the gendarmes know,” 
continued Placiard. ‘‘ Such are the orders of Monsieur le Sous-Prefet.” 

The cuirassier wiped with his sleeves the blood which was trickling 
upon his cheek; he appeared to hear nothing. Out of all the open 
windows were leaning the forms of the village people, with attentive ears. 

George and I looked at each other in alarm. 

‘You have blood upon you,” said my cousin, pointing to the soldier's 
cuirass, who started and answered :— 

“‘ Yes; that is the blood of a white lancer; I killed him!”’ 

“And that wound upon your cheek ?”’ 

‘‘ That was given me with a sword handle. I got that from a Bava- 
rian officer—it stunned me—I could no longer see—my horse gallopped 
away with me.” 

‘‘So you were mingled together ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, twice; we*could not use our swords ; the men caught hold of 
one another, fought and killed one another with sword hilts.” 

Placiard was again going to begin his exclamations, when George 
became furious: ‘‘ Hold your tongue, you abominable toady! Are you 
not ashamed to insult a brave soldier, who has fought for his country ?”’ 

‘Monsieur le Maire,” cried Placiard, ‘will you suffer me to be 
insulted under your roof while I am fulfilling my duties as deputy ?” 

I was much puzzled; but George, looking angrily at him, was going 
to answer for me; when a loud cry arose outside in the midst of a 
furious clattering of horses; a terrible ery which pierced to the very 
marrow of our bones. 

‘‘The Prussians! The Prussians!” 

At the same moment a troop of disbanded horsemen were flying past 
our windows at full speed; they flashed past us like lightning; the 
crowd fell back ; the women screamed: ‘ Lord have merey upon us! we 
are all lost!” 

After these cries and the passage of these men, I stood as if rooted 
to the floor, listening to what was going on outside ; but in another minute 
all was silence. Turning round, I saw that everybody, neighbours, men 
and women, Placiard, the rural policeman, all had slipped out behind. 
Grédel, my wife, George, the cuirassier, and myself, stood alone in the 
room. My cousin said to me :—‘‘ This man has told you the truth; the 
great battle has been fought and lost to day! These are the first fugi- 
tives who have just passed. Now is the time for calmness and courage ; 
let everybody be prepared. We are going to witness terrible things.”’ 

And turning to the soldier :—‘* You may go, my friend,” he said, 
‘‘ your horse is there ; but if you had rather stay: “ 

*“No; I will not be made prisoner!” 

‘‘ Then come, I will put you on the way.” 
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We went out together. The horse before the barn had not moved ; 
I helped the cuirassier to mount: George said to him: “ Here, on the 
right, is the road to Metz; on the left to Phalsbourg: at Phalsbourg, by 
going to the right, you will be on the road to Paris.” 

And the horse began to walk, dragging itself painfully. Then only 
did we see that a shred of flesh was hanging down its leg, and that it 
had lost a great deal of blood. My cousin followed, forgetting to say, 
good night. Was it possible to sleep after that ? 

From time to time during the night horsemen rode past at the gallop. 
Once, at daybreak, I went to the mill-dam, to look down the valley ; 
they were coming out of the woods by fives, sixes, and tens, leaping 
out of the hedges, smashing the young trees; instead of following the 
road, they passed through the fields, crossed the river, rode up the hill 
in front, without troubling about the crops. There seemed no end 
of them ! 

About six the bells began to ring for matins. It was Sunday, the 
7th August, 1870; the weather was magnificent. Monsieur le Curé 
crossed, the street at nine, to go to church, but only a few old women 
attended the service to pray. 

Then commenced the endless passage of the defeated army retreating 
upon Sarrebourg, down the valley ; a spectacle of desolation such as I shall 
never forget in my life. Hundreds of men who could scarcely be recog- 
nized as Frenchmen were coming up in disordered bands ; cavalry, in- 
fantry, cuirassiers without cuirasses, horsemen on foot, foot soldiers on 
horseback, three-fourths unarmed! Flocks of men without officers, all 
going straight on in silence. 

What has always surprised me is that no officers were to be seen. 
What had become of them? I cannot say. 

No more singing. No more cries of ‘‘ Vive l’“Empereur!” ‘A 
Berlin! a Berlin!” 

Dismay and discouragement were manifest in every countenance. 

Those who shall come after us will see worse things than this; since 
men are wolves, foxes, hawks, owls, all this must come round again. A 
hundred times, a thousand times, from age to age, until the consumma- 
tion of time: it is the glory of kings and emperors passing by! 

They all cry, ‘‘ Jesus, have pity upon us, miserable sinners! Jesus, 
Saviour, bless us!” 

But all this time they are hard at work with the hooked bill and the 
sharp claws upon the unhappy carcase of mankind. Each tears away his 
morsel! And yet they all have faith, Lutherans and Catholics ; they are 
all worthy people! And so on for ever. 

Thus passed our army after the battle of Reichshoffen ; and the others 
the Germans, were following: they were at Haguenau, at Tugwiller, at 
Bouxviller: they were advancing from Dosenheim, to enter our valley ; 
very soon we were to see them ! 
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All that day we were in a state of fear. Grédel alone was afraid of 
nothing ; she came in and out, bringing us the news of Rothalp. 

Many people from Tugwiller, Neuwiller, Dosenheim passed through 
the village with carts full of furniture, bedding, mattresses, all in confu- 
sion, shouting, calling to each other, whipping their horses, turning round 
to see if the Uhlans were not at their heels. It was the general flight 
before the deluge. These unhappy beings had lost their heads. They 
said that the Prussians were taking possession of all the boys of fifteen 
or sixteen to lead their horses or carry their bags. 

Two soldiers of the line who passed about twelve still carried their 
rifles ; they were white with dust. I called them in through the window, 
and gave them a glass of wine. They belonged to the 18th, and told us 
that their regiment no longer existed ; that all their officers were killed or 
wounded ; that another regiment, I cannot remember which, had fired 
upon them a long time; that at last ammunition was wanting; that at the 
fort of La Petite Pierre they had refused to receive them ; and that the 
5th Army Corps, commanded by the General de Failly, posted in 
the neighbourhood of Bitche, might have come in time to fall into posi- 
tion; and a good deal more besides. 

These were brave men, whose hearts had not failed them. They 
started again in the direction of Phalsbourg, and we wished them good luck. 

In the afternoon Marie Anne came to see us. Her husband had 
started for the town early, saying that nothing positive could be learned in 
our place, that the soldiers saw nothing but their own little corner of the 
battle-field, without troubling themselves about the rest, and that he would 
learn exactly down there if we had any hope left. 

George was to return for dinner; but at seven o’clock he was not 
home yet. His wife was uneasy. Bad news kept coming in; peasants 
were arriving from Neuwiller, who said that the Prussians were already 
marching upon Saverne, that they were making requisitions as they went. 
The peasants were flying to Dabo in the mountains; the women, through 
force of habit, were telling their beads as they walked ; whilst the men, 
great consumers of eau-de-vie, were flourishing their sticks, and looking 
in their rear with threatening gestures, which did not hinder them from 
stepping out rapidly. 

One of these men, of whom I asked if he had seen the battle, told me 
that the dead were heaped up in the fields like sacks of flour in my mill. 
I think he was inventing that, or he had heard it from others. 

Night was coming on, cousin Marie Anne was going home, when all at 
once George came in. 

‘Ts my wife here, Christian ?”’ said he. 

‘“‘ Yes ; you will sup with us?” 

‘No; I have had something to eat down there. But what sights I 
have seen! It is enough to drive one mad.” 
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‘*¢ And Jacob ?” asked my wife. 

“‘ Jacob—he is learning drill. He gota rifle the day before yesterday, 
and to-morrow he will have to fight.” 

George sat down in the window-corner while we were at supper, and 
he told us that on his arrival at Phalsbourg, about six in the morning, 
the gate of France had just been opened, but that that of Germany, facing 
Saverne, remained closed ; that in that direction from the outposts to 
Quatre Vents, nothing was to be seen but fugitives, calling and firing 
pistol-shots to get themselves admitted; that he had had time to put up 
his horse and cart at the Ville de Bale, and to go upon the ramparts to 
witness this spectacle; that at the same instant the bridge fell, and all 
this crowd of Turcos, Zouaves, foot-soldiers, officers, generals, all in a 
confused mass, had rushed under the gate; that in the whole number, 
he had seen but one flag, surrounded by about sixty men of the 55th, 
commanded by a lieutenant; that the rest were mingled together, in 
hopeless confusion, the most part without arms, under no sort of disci- 
pline ; that they had lost all respect for their chiefs. It was a rout—a 
complete rout. He had seen superior officers invaded at their own tables, 
under the tent of the Café Meyer, by private soldiers, veterans throwing 
themselves back in their chairs, with elbows squared, in the presence 
of their officers, looking defiantly upon them, and shouting, ‘‘ A bottle! ”’ 

And that the waiters came obsequiously to wait upon them for fear of 
a sccne, whilst the officers pretended to hear and see nothing, seemed 
to him the worst thing he had seen yet. Yet it was deserved ; for these 
oflicers—oflicers of rank—knew no more about the roads, paths, streams 
and rivers of the country than their soldiers, who knew nothing at all. 
They did not even know the way from Phalsbourg to Sarrebourg by the 
high road, which a child of eight might know. 

He had heard a staff-officer ask if Sarrebourg was an open town; he 
had seen whole battalions halting upon that road, not knowing whether 
they were right. 

We should ourselves see these deplorable things next day, for our 
retreating soldiers did nothing but turn and turn again ten times upon the 
same roads, around the same mountains, and ended by returning to the 
same spot again so tired, exhausted, and starved, that the Prussians if 
they had come, would only have had to pick them up at their leisure. 

Yet George had one moment’s satisfaction in this melancholy dis- 
organization ; it was to see, as he told us, those sixty men of the 56th 
halt in good order upon the place, and there rest their flag against a tree. 
The lieutenant who commanded them, made them lie on the ground, near 
their rifles, and almost immediately they fell asleep in the midst of the 
seething crowd. The young officer himself went quietly to sit alone at a 
small table at the café. 

‘* He,” said my cousin, “had a map cut into squares, which he began 
to study in detail. It gave me pleasure to look at him; he reminded me 
of our naval officers. He knew something! And whilst his men were 
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asleep, and his rescued flag was standing there, he watched, after all this 
terrible defeat. Colonels, commanders were arriving depressed and 
wearied ; the lieutenant did not stir. 

‘* At last he folded up his map and put it back into his pocket, then he 
went to lie down in the midst of his men, and soon fell asleep too.” 

‘‘ He,” said my cousin, ‘was an officer! As for the rest, I look upon 
them as the cause of our ruin; they have never commanded, they have 
never learnt. There is no want of able men in the artillery and 
engineers ; but they are only there to do their part; they command only 
their own arm; they are compelled to obey superior orders, even when 
those orders have no sense in them.” 

One thing which made my cousin tremble with anger, was to learn that 
the Emperor had the supreme command, and that nothing might be done 
without taking his Majesty’s instructions at head-quarters ; not a bridge 
might be blown up, not a tunnel, before receiving his Majesty’s permission ! 

‘* What is the use of sending or receiving despatches ?’’ said George. 
‘*T only hope our honest man will be found to have given orders to blow up 
the Archeviller tunnel, or the Prussians will overrun the whole of France ; 
they will convey their guns, their munitions of war, their provisions, 
their men by railway, whilst our poor soldiers will drag along on foot and 
perish miserably !”’ 

Listening to him our distress increased more and more. 

Hg had seen in the place a few guns saved from capture, with their 
horses fearfully mangled, and already so thin with overwork, that one 
might have thought they had come from the furthest end of Russia. And 
all these men, coming and going, laid themselves down in a line under the 
walls to sleep, at the risk of being run over a hundred times. 

The doors, the windows of all the houses were open; the soldiers 
might be seen heaped up in the side streets, the passages, the rooms, 
vestibules and yards, busily eating. The townspeople gave them all they 
had ; the poorest shed tears that they had nothing to give; so many poor 
wretches inspired pity; they were so commiserated that they had been 
beaten ; and in richer houses they were cooking from morning till night ; 
when one troop was satisfied another took their place. 

George, relating these things, had his eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘ Well, there are a good many kind people in the world yet,” said he ; 
‘to-morrow those poor Phalsbourgers, when they are blockaded, will have 
nothing to put into their own mouths; their six weeks’ victuals are already 
consumed, without mentioning their other provisions. Compared with 
these poor townspeople, we peasants are selfish monsters.” 

He fixed his eyes upon us and we answered nothing. I had already 
driven our cows into the wood, with the flocks of the village. Doubtless 
he knew of it! But surely we must keep something to eat! George was 
right; but one cannot help thinking of the morrow: those who do not 
are sure to repent sooner or later. 

Well, well—all the same, it was very fine of these townspeople ; but 
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they have suffered heavily for it during the four months when the officer 
in command kept everything for his soldiers, and took away from the 
inhabitants all that they had, whether they were willing or not. 

I do say these things. People will take them for what they are worth ; 
it is only the simple truth! What afflicted us still more, was to hear what 
George had to tell us of the battle. 

In the midst of that great crowd he had long sought for some one to 
tell him all about it. At last the sight of an old sergeant of chassewrs-d- 
pied, thin and tough as whipcord, his sleeve covered with stripes, and with 
a bright eye, had made him think: ‘‘ There’s my man! I am sure he has 
had a clear insight into things ; if he will talk to me, I shall get at the 
bottom of the story.” 

So he had invited him into the inn, to take a glass of wine. The 
sergeant examined him for a moment, accepted, and they entered together 
the Ville de Bale, at the end of the court, for all the rooms were full of 
people, and there, eating a slice of ham, and drinking a couple of bottles 
of Lironcourt, the sergeant having his heart opened, and receiving, more- 
over, a cent-sous piece, had declared that all our misfortunes arose from 
two causes: first, that a height on the right had not been ‘occupied, 
whence the Germans had made their appearance only about twelve 
o'clock, and from which they could not be dislodged, because they com- 
manded the whole field of battle; and because their artillery, more 
numerous and better than ours, searched us through and through with 
shell and grape ; that their practice was so admirable that it was no use 
falling back, or bearing to the right or the left: at the first shot their 
balls fell into the midst of our ranks. We have since heard that the 
heights to which the sergeant referred were those of Gunstedt. 

He then told George that the 5th corps, commanded by De Failly, 
which was expected from hour to hour, never appeared at all ; that even 
if he had come, we probably should not have won the battle, for the 
Germans were three or four to one—but that we might have effected a 
retreat in good order by Niederbronn upon Saverne. 

This old sergeant was from the Niévre ; George has often spoken to 
me of him since, and told me that, in his opinion, he knew much more 
than many of MacMahon’s officers; that he possessed good sense, had a 
clear perception of things ; and that, with a little training, many French- 
men of the lower ranks would be found to possess military genius, and 
that they might be confidently relied upon ; but that our love for dancing 
and plays had done us harm, because it was supposed that a good dancer 
and a good actor would be able men: which would be the cause of our 
ruin if we did not abandon such notions. 

My cousin told me many other things that evening which have 
escaped my memory ; our terrible anxiety for the future prevented me 
from listening properly ; and then all the misfortunes in the world have 
not the power of depriving a man of sleep: for the last two days we had 
never slept. George and his wife went home about ten, and we went to bed. 
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Next day I had to celebrate the marriage of Chrétien Richi with his 
first cousin Lisbette ; notice had been given for a week, and when invita- 
tions are sent out such things cannot be postponed. I should have liked 
to be carrying my hay and straw into the wood—cattle cannot live upon 
air—I was pressed for time. I therefore sent for Placiard to take my 
place, but he could nowhere be found; he had gone into hiding, like all 
the functionaries of the Empire, who are always ready to receive their 
salaries and to denounce people in quiet times, and very sharp in taking 
themselves off the moment they ought to be at their posts. 

At ten o’clock, then, I was obliged to put on my sash and go; the 
wedding-party were waiting, and I went up into the hall with them. I sat 
in the arm-chair, telling the bridegroom and bride to draw near, which of 
course they did. 

I was beginning to read the chapter on the duties of husband and 
wife, when in a moment a great shouting arose outside : ‘‘ The Prussians ! 
the Prussians!’ One of the groomsmen, with his bunch of roses, left ; 
Chrétien Richi turns round, the bride and the rest look at the door; 
and I stood there, all alone, stuck fast with the clerk, Adam Fix. Ina 
moment the groomsman returned, crying out that the people of Phals- 
bourg were making a sortie into the wood to lift our cattle ; and that they 
were coming too to search our houses. ‘Then I could have sent all the 
wedding-party to Patagonia, when I fancied the position of my wife and 
Grédel in such a predicament ; but a mayor is obliged to keep his dignity, 
and I began to cry out: ‘Do you want to be married? Yes or no?” 

They returned in a moment, and answered ‘‘ Yes!”’ 

‘* Well, you are married!” 

And I went out while the witnesses signed, and ran to the mill. 

Happily this report of a sortie from Phalsbourg was false. A gendarme 
had just passed through the village, bearing orders from MacMahon, and 
hence came all this alarm. 

Nothing new happened until seven in the evening. A*few fugitives 
were still gaining the town; but at nightfall began the passage of the 
5th Army Corps, commanded by General de Failly. 

So then these thirty thousand men, instead of descending into Alsace 
by Niederbronn, were now coming behind us by the road to Metz, on this 
side of the mountain. They were not even thinking of defending our 
passes, but were taking flight into Lorraine. 

Half our village had turned out, astonished to see this army moving 
in a compact mass, upon Sarrebourg and Fenétrange. Until then it had 
been thought that a second battle would be fought at Saverne. People 
had been speaking of defending the Falberg, the Vachberg, and all the 
narrow, rock-strewn passes ; the roads which might have been broken up 
and defended with abattis, from which a few good shots might have kept 
whole regiments in check ; but the sight of these thousands of men who 
were forsaking us without having fought, —their guns, their mitrailleuses, 
and that cavalry which were galloping and rolling in a cloud along the 
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high-way, to get further out of the enemy's reach,—made our hearts 
bleed. Nobody could understand it. 

Then a poor disabled soldier, lying on the grass, told me that they 
had been ordered from Bitche to Niederbronn, from Niederbronn to Bitche, 
and then from Bitche to Petersbach and Ottwiller,* by dreadful roads! 
and that now they could hold on no longer, they were all exhausted ! 
And in spite of myself, I thought that if men worn out to this degree were 
obliged to fight against fresh troops, continually reinforced, they would be 
beaten before they could strike a blow! Yes, indeed, the want of know- 
ledge of the country is one of the causes of our miseries. 

Grédel, Catherine, and I, returned to the mill in the greatest distress. 

It had at last begun to rain, after two months’ drought. It was a heavy 
rain, which lasted all the night. 

My wife and Grédel had gone to bed, but I could not close my eyes. 
I walked up and down in the mill, listening to this down-pour; the heavy 
rumbling of the guns, the pattering of endless footsteps in the mud. It 
was march, march—marching without a pause. 

How melancholy ! and how I pitied these unhappy soldiers, spent with 
hunger and fatigue, and compelled to retreat thus. 

Now and then I looked at them through the window-panes, down 
which the rain was streaming. They were marching on foot, on horse- 
back, one by one, by companies, in troops, like shadows. And every time 
that I opened the window to let in fresh air, in the midst of this vast 
trampling of feet, those neighings, and sometimes the curses of the soldiers 
of the artillery-train, or the horseman whose horse had dropped from 
fatigue or refused to move further, I could hear in the far distance, over 
all the plain, two or three leagues from us, the whistle of the trains still 
coming and going in the passes. 

Then noticing upon the wall one of those maps of the theatre of war 
which the Government had sent us three weeks ago, and which extended 
from Alsace as far as Poland, I tore it down, crumpled it up in my hand, 
and flung it out. Everything came back to me full of disgust. Those 
maps, those fine maps, were part of the play; just like the conspiracies 
devised by the police, and the explanations of the sous-préfets to make us 
vote ‘* Yes” in the Plebiscite. Oh, you play-actors ! you gang of swindlers! 
Have you done enough yet to lead astray your imbecile people? Have 
you made them miserable enough with your ill-contrived plays ? 

And it is said that the whole affair is going to be played over again ; 
that they mean to put a ring through our noses to lead us along; that 
many rogues are reckoning upon it to settle their little affairs, to slip back 
into their old shoes, and to get fat again by slow degrees, rounding their 
backs just like our cure’s cat, when she has found her saucer again after 


having taken a turn in the woods or the garden,—it is possible, indeed! . 


But then France will be an object of contempt; and if those fellows 
succeed, she will be worse than contemptible, and honourable men will 


blush to be called Frenchmen ! 
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At daybreak I went to raise the milldam, for this heavy rain had over- 
flowed the sluice. The last stragglers were passing. As I was looking 
up the village, my neighbour Ritter, the publican, was coming out from 
under the caré-shed with his lantern; a stranger was following him—a 
young man in a grey overcoat, tight trousers,a kind of leather letter- 
case hanging at his side, a small felt hat, turned up over his ears, and a 
red ribbon at his button-hole. 

This I concluded was a Parisian ; for all the Parisians are alike, just 
like the English ; you may tell them among a thousand. 

I looked and listened. 

‘‘ So,” ‘said this man, ‘‘ you have no horse ?”’ 

‘No, sir; all our beasts are in the wood, and at such a time as this 
we cannot leave the village.” 

‘‘ But twenty francs are pretty good pay for four or five hours.” 

‘Yes, at ordinary times ; but not now.” 

Then I advanced, asking: ‘‘ Monsieur offers twenty francs to go what 
distance ?”” 

‘‘ To Sarrebourg,” said the stranger, astonished to see me. 

‘Tf you will say thirty, I will undertake to convey you there. Iam 
a miller ; I always want my horses ; there are no others in the village.” 

‘© Well, do ; you put in your horses,” 

These thirty francs for eight leagues had flashed upon me. My wife 
had just come down into the kitchen ; I told her of it; she thought I was 
doing right. 

Having then eaten a mouthful, with a glass of wine, I went out to 
harness my horses to my light cart. The Parisian was already there, 
waiting for me, his leather portmanteau in his hand. I threw down in the 
front a bundle of straw ; he sat down near me, and we went off at a trot. 

This stranger seeing my dappled greys galloping through the mud, 
seemed pleased. First he asked me the news of our part of the country, 
which I told him from the beginning. Then in his turn, he began to tell 
me a good deal that was not yet known by us. He composed gazettes ; 
he was one of those who followed the Emperor to tell his victories. He 





‘was coming from Metz, and told me that General Frossard had just lost a 


great battle at Forbach, by his own fault in not being in the field while 
his troops were fighting ; but being engaged at billiards instead. 

You may be sure I felt that to be impossible ; it would be too abomi- 
nable ; but the Parisian said so it was, and so have many repeated since. 

*‘So that the Prussians,” said he, ‘‘ broke through us, and I have 
had to lose a horse, to get out of the confusion; the Uhlans were pur- 
suing ; they followed nearly to a place called Droulingen.”’ 

‘That is only four leagues from this place,” said I. ‘Ave they 
already there ?” 

‘Yes; but they fell back immediately to rejoin the main body, which 
is advancing upon Toul. I had hoped to recover lost ground by telling 
of our victories in Alsace ; unfortunately at Droulingen, the sad news of 
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Reichshoffen, and the alarm of the flying inhabitants, have informed me 
that we are driven in along our whole line; there is no doubt these 
Prussians are strong; they are very strong. But the Emperor will 
arrange all that with Bismarck! ”’ 

Then he told me there was an understanding between the Emperor 
and Bismarck; that the Prussians would take Alsace; that they would 
give us Belgium in exchange; that we should pay the expenses of the 
war; and then things would all return into their old routine. 

‘‘ His Majesty is indisposed,”’ said he, ‘‘ and has need of rest; we 
shall soon have Napoleon IV., with the regency of her Majesty the 
Empress: the French are fond of change.” 

Thus spoke this newspaper-writer, who had been decorated, who can 
tell why ? He thought of nothing but of getting safe into Sarrebourg, to 
catch the train, and send a letter to his paper; nothing else mattered 
to him. It was well that I had taken a pair of horses, for it went on raining. 
Suddenly we came upon the rear of De Failly’s army ; his guns, powder- 
waggons, and his regiments so crowded the road, that I had to take to 
the fields, my wheels sinking in up to the axle-trees. 

Nearing Sarrebourg, we saw also on our left the rear of the other 
routed army, the Turcos, the Zouaves, the chasseurs, the long trains of 
MacMahon’s guns: so that we were between the two fugitive routs— 
De Failly’s troops, by their disorder, appeared to have been defeated, like 
the other army. All the people who have seen this in our country can 
confirm my account, though it seems incredible. 

At last, I arrived at the Sarrebourg station, when the Parisian paid me 
thirty franes, which my horses had fairly earned. The families of all the 
railway employés were just getting into the train for Paris ; and you may be 
sure that this Government newspaper-writer was delighted to find himself 
there. He had his free pass: but for that the unlucky man would have 
had to stay against. his will, like many others who at the present time are 
boasting loudly of having made a firm stand waiting for the enemy. 

I quickly started home again by cross-roads, and about twelve I reached 
Rothalp. The artillery was thundering amongst the mountains ; crowds of 
people were climbing and running down the little hill near the church to 
listen to the distant roar. Cousin George was calmly smoking his pipe 
at the window, looking at all these people coming and going. 

‘«‘ What is going on ?”’ said I, stopping my cart before his door. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said he ; ‘‘ only the Prussians attacking the little fort of 
Lichtenberg. But where are you coming from ?” 

‘¢ From Sarrebourg.”’ 

And I related to him in a few words what the Parisian had told me. 

« Ah! now it is all plain,” said he. ‘I could not understand why 
the 5th Corps was filing off into Lorraine, without making one day’s stand 
in our mountains, which are so easily defended: it did really seem too 
cowardly. But now that Frossard is beaten at Forbach, the thing is 
explained—our flank is turned. De Failly is afraid of being taken between 
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two victorious armies. He has only to gain ground, for the cattle-dealer 
David has just told me that he has seen Uhlans behind Fénétrange. The 
line of the Vosges is surrendered ; and we owe this misfortune to Monsieur 
Frossard, tutor to the Prince Imperial ! ” 

The schoolmaster, Adam Fix, was then coming down from the hill with 
his wife ; and cried that a battle was going on near Bitche. He did not stop 
on account of the rain. George told me to listen a few minutes. We 
could hear deep and distant reports of heavy guns, and others not so loud. 

‘Those heavy reports,” said George, ‘‘ come from the great siege- 
guns of the fort; the others are the enemy’s lighter artillery. At this 
moment, the German army, at six leagues from us, victorious in Alsace, 
is on the road from Woerth to Siewettler, to join hands with the army 
that is moving on Metz ; it is defiling past the guns of the fort. To-morrow 
we shall see their advanced guard march past us. It is a melancholy 
story to be defeated through the fault of an imbecile and his courtiers ; 
but we must always remember, as a small consolation, to every man his 
turn.” He began again to smoke, and I went on my way home, where I 
put up my horses. I had earned my thirty francs in six hours; but this 
did not give me complete satisfaction. My wife and Grédel were also on 
the hill listening to the firmg—half the village were up there ; and all at 
once I saw Placiard, who could not be found the day before, jumping 
through the gardens, pufling and panting for breath. 

‘‘You hear, Monsieur le Maire,’’ he cried—‘‘ you hear the battle ? 
It is King Victor Emmanuel coming to our help with a hundred and fifty 
thousand men!” 

At this I could no longer contain myself, and I cried —‘‘ Monsieur 
Placiard, if you take me for a fool, you are quite mistaken; and if 
you are one, you had better hold your tongue. It is no use any longer 
telling these poor people false news, as you have been doing for eighteen 
years, to keep up their hopes to the last moment. This will never more 
bring tobacco-excise to you, and stamp-offices to your sons. The time 
for play-acting is over. You are telling me this through love of lying; 
but I have had enough of all these abominable tricks. I now see things 
clearly. We have been plundered from end to end by fellows of your 
sort, and now we are going to pay for you, without having had any benefit 
ourselves. If the Prussians become our masters, if they bestow places 
and salaries, you will be their best friend ; you will denounce the patriots 
in the commune, and you will have them to vote plébiscites for Bismarck ! 
What does it matter to you whether you are a Frenchman or a German ? 
Your true lord, your true king, your true emperor, is the man who pays!” 

As fast as I spoke my wrath increased, and all at once I shouted: 
‘‘ Wait, Monsieur |’Adjoint, wait till I come out; I will pay you off for 
the Emperor, for his Ministers, and all the infamous crew of your sort 
who have brought the Prussians into France!’’ But I had scarcely 
reached the door, when he had already turned the corner. 
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In the present enlightened period the road to learning is carefully mac- 
adamized. All hindrances are swept aside, and every appliance used to 
help the tottering footsteps towards the desired goal. Grave professors 
condescend to act as guides to infants, and cunning artists beautify every 
halting-place with glowing pictures, designed with the strictest regard to 
historical accuracy. So, at least, I am informed, and, as in duty bound, 
I believe the change to be an improvement. To me, however, it happened 
that, in one department of learning, the text-book of my infancy was of 
the old-fashioned kind. Such knowledge as I possessed of the geography 
of the Holy Land was derived from the pages of a goodly folio, with cover 
blackened by the thumbs of some six generations of readers, and with gro- 
tesque engravings which would revolt a critical instinct ripened by three 
modern summers. These last affected to be maps of the territories of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It was impossible to doubt of the fidelity of the local 
colouring, for the trees by which they were profusely sprinkled had been 
obviously copied to the life from that peculiar species which still flourishes 
in our Noah’s arks; certain graven images preserved in the same 
museums vouched for the truth to nature of sundry interesting monsters 
—the ravens, for instance, which were bringing large rolls for a very small 
prophet—and the bears who were tearing the forty-two children to (as I 
must confess) my never-failing delight. There was, indeed, no great 
need for the geographer to portray ‘‘ elephants for want of towns.’’ The 
smallest village was indicated by a cluster of distinctly-drawn houses, and 
in the intervals the various incidents of Old Testament history crowded 
every vacant space. Where other objects were wanting the arms of the 
tribes were blazoned with due heraldic accuracy: Dan, for example, had 
for his cognizance, vert, a snake or adder argent nowed ; and Issachar an ass 
argent in a field vert, couchant between two burdens ; though, it is fair to 
add, a certain approximation to the historical sense was indicated by the 
statement that Dan could not have an eagle for his crest, for the excellent 
reason that crests ‘‘ were not invented in that age.’’ The natural history, 
however, was more exciting than the heraldry. Fuller, of whose Pisgah- 
Sight of Palestine I am of course speaking, had found it necessary to beg 
his readers not to apply his scale of miles to the “history pictures’”’ in 
his maps, for then, as he truly observed, ‘‘ some men would appear 
giants, yea monsters, many miles long;’’ but my childish imagination 
was above such niceties. The ‘history pictures’’ served like plums 
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dispersed in a pudding, to sharpen a flagging appetite. I sometimes 
wondered whether an army was really as the artist appeared to 
imagine, something like an animated hat-brush, the bristles representing 
the thick grove of spears, and the wooden back the serried mass of 
warriors ; and there were difficulties as to the relative proportions of 
Jezebel and the large dice-box from which she was being extracted in 
order to be thrown to two small black dogs ; but I accepted Balaam’s ass, 
and Jonah’s whale, and Samson’s foxes as very fair representations of the 
reality. Perhaps, indeed, it was a shortcoming in that quaint old per- 
formance that it failed to impress upon one that there was any great 
reality about the Holy Land. Though not inclined to positive scepticism 
on the subject, I never thought of that region as belonging to the 
commonplace workaday world of which London was also a part. I 
should have rejected as profane the suggestion that Jerusalem was 
accessible by means of rail-roads and steam-boats, much as older persons 
repudiated the identification of Abraham with an Arab sheikh. The more 
orthodox faith seemed to be that all places mentioned in the Bible had, 
for the most part, a kind of cloud-land existence, like the castle in 
St. John’s vale, only assuming tangible form for a brief period on 
Sundays. The Palestine of my imagination was a semi-fabulous region, 
bounded by well-known countries of the same unsubstantial character. 
Somewhere in those parts was the Valley of the Shadow of Death where 
Christian had that exciting adventure with Apollyon, and heard in the 
darkness the beast which made “a great padding noise.” Off the coast 
lay the islands where the brave Captain Gulliver discovered a whole 
nation of more amiable Goliahs ; and closely bordering that were wild 
districts where Sinbad found valleys full of diamonds, where Aladdin got 
into trouble about the roc’s egg, and where it was held to be a crime to 
make cream-tarts without pepper. That region and the world of daily 
life were simply incommensurable ; they could no more come in contact 
than De Quincey’s Kingdom of Gombroon or Hartley Coleridge’s Tigro- 
sylvania could impinge upon France or Germany. It was a childish 
ignorance ; and yet, to parody the poet’s remark, it is not very much 
pleasure to know myself to be nearer to Palestine than when I was a boy. 
When the infantile mind refuses to believe that the camel of the Zoological 
Gardens is of the same breed as the camel on which Rebecca rode, it is 
trying to do honour to the objects of its romance by placing them in 
a purely ideal world, cut off from all prosaic associations with buns and 
country cousins. It must, however, be admitted that this region, to 
which access was only obtainable on Sundays, had some more questionable 
peculiarities. Fuller speaks in another of his books of a certain family of 
Shugburys in Warwickshire, who had stars in their coat-of-arms; whilst 
similar stars, as he tells us, are found in stones within their own manor 
of Shugbury: a circumstance upon which he moralizes after his fashion, 
pointing out that the Divine arms, ‘“‘ Power, wisdom, and goodness, 
are to be seen in every creature in the world, from worms to men,” 
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Palestine, meaning, of course, the Sunday Palestine—seemed to be full 
of such natural enigmas. Not merely its animals, but its very woods 
and rocks and rivers had an Msopian faculty of embodying fables— 
and still more frequently of indulging in apparently purposeless oddities. 
The saltness of the Dead Sea received quite a new flavour when it 
appeared that it ‘‘ would kill that Apocrypha dragon, which Daniel is 
said to have choked with pitch, fat, and hair, if he should be so 
adventurous to drink of the waters thereof.’ There was somehow 
nothing shocking to our sense of propriety in these and innumerable 
other quaint fancies with which the book was thickly sprinkled. ‘Jest 
not with the two-edged sword of God’s word,” says Fuller elsewhere. 
‘*‘ Will nothing serve thee to wash thy hands in but the font? or 
to drink healths in but the. Church chalice ?’’ And though, even in 
his most solemn moods, he has not been quite able to act up to his own 
principles, and to refrain from a jest, or even a downright pun, he 
generally preserves an ostensibly grave countenance in the Pisgah-Sight. 
There is always a quiet twinkle in his eye, but there is little downright 
facetiousness. The irrepressible spirit of fun with which he must have 
been at times full almost to bursting does not find open vent, though that 
very circumstance, it may be, forces it to leaven the whole narrative, 
and cast the most commonplace statement into an epigrammatic shape. 
Perhaps it was pardonable in a childish reader to attribute these strange 
eccentricities of style to some occult quality in the soil of Palestine. - If 
the history was meant to provide us with examples, was it singular that 
the strangest meanings should be lurking even in the physical conforma- 
tion of the country ? 

That error has of course been dispelled. Further experience has 
proved beyond a doubt that people can write about Palestine without 
being amusing ; and in its wider acquaintance with Fuller has revealed 
that amazing wit, of which few men ever possessed a more abundant 
share, and the blaze of which has perhaps blinded some of his readers 
to many other good qualities which he undoubtedly possessed. Strange, 
indeed, as it appears, there has been at least one adult human being 
who has lost sight of the wit in admiration of the more solid merits. 
Not many years ago an industrious writer published a life of Fuller. It 
is evidently the fruit of careful research, and genuine love for the hero of 
the story ; and yet, if it were not for two circumstances, the reader might 
go from one end to the other without discovering that Fuller was a wittier 
writer than Baxter or Archbishop Usher, or any of the sound divines 
the contents of whose folios are as solid as their bindings. One circum- 
stance is that the biography contains many quotations, and that the most 
perverse ingenuity can as little dip into Fuller without bringing up some 
quaint conceit as a net can be lowered into a shoal of herrings without 
touching a fish. The other is, that the writer is once or twice com- 
pelled to refer to Fuller’s faceticusness, with a kind of reluctant shrugging 
of the shoulders, such as good Dominie Sampson bestowed upon the lively 
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Pleydell. ‘It is greatly to be regretted,” says our friend, ‘‘ in spite of 
the beauties with which his Good Thoughts” (one of his most charac- 
teristic works) ‘‘ abounds, that they are in some instances degraded by a 
quaintness that is never so much out of place as in religious meditations.” 
The simplicity of this criticism is worthy of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
There is a degree of imperviousness to a joke which becomes positively 
loveable. It reminds us of that excellent bishop who declared that there 
were some things in Gulliver’s Travels which he could not bring himself 
to believe. Fuller too quaint ‘‘in some instances!”’ He is nothing if 
not quaint ; quaintness is the very element in which he lives and moves 
and has his being ; his name has become inseparable from quaintness ; he 
is as distinctly the quaint as Hooker the judicious, or Crichton, with less 
reason, the admirable. And the very differentia of Fuller, that which 
distinguishes him from many contemporaries of equal quaintness, and 
others of equal beauty, is, that his beanties are indissolubly blended _with 
his quaintness. Which, for example, is the most predominant in the 
following, which is quoted within a page or two of this charming criticism ? 
‘¢ Music is sweetest near or over rivers, where the echo itself is best 
rebounded by the water. Praise for pensiveness, thanks for tears, and 
blessing God over the waters of affliction, makes the most melodious 
music in the ears of heaven.” Although there is a sort of envious 
infelicity in Fuller’s having fallen to the share of so curiously constituted 
a biographer, it may serve to remind us that his facetiousness, as is 
usually the case, was probably less important in his own eyes than in 
those of his readers. No theologian or historian would be pleased at the 
knowledge that his memory would be preserved chiefly by his wit, how- 
ever admirable it might be in quality. And therefore we will hope-that it 
would have gratified Fuller, could he have known that in the second 
century after his death he would be commemorated as a model of ortho- 
doxy. With that, however, we shall have no further concern; and it 
will, therefore, be enough to announce to those who care to hear it, that a 
clergyman of the Church of England considered Fuller to have hit off 
with marvellous precision the genuine via media ; and if it be asked which 
genuine via media, it can only be replied that the critic belonged to the 
school of moderate Evangelicals. 

It is more to the purpose to remark that the history of his life indi- 
cates the possession of other qualities, which will be admired by a larger 
circle. Wit, however excellent, cannot be the staple of the intellect of 
any considerable man. If the most Attic salt have nothing to flavour, 
it will not afford a very tempting dish. In the case of Fuller, wit in its 
most fantastic forms, to adopt the metaphor just quoted, played like 
summer lightning over the sweet and clear waters of sound sense— 
free in a most unusual degree from the slightest admixture of bitter- 
ness. He only approaches, to satire—though to satire of the kindliest 
sort—when an irresistible sense of the ludicrous forces him to notice 
the foibles of men whom he loves all the-better for their little absurdities. 
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Some such feeling, for example, tinges his account of an exemplary 
Dr. Rudd, who had won Queen Elizabeth’s favour by his preaching. 
Archbishop Whitgift informed the doctor that her Majesty admired 
his plainness of speech so much as to destine him to the reversion of 
Canterbury. ‘‘ Surely,” says Fuller slily, ‘‘ his Grace was too inartificial 
a man (though none naturally love their successors whilst themselves are 
alive) intentionally to lay a train to blow up this archbishop designed.” 
But so it happened. Poor Dr. Rudd took the Queen at her word, 
and besides recommending her in 1596 to number her days and incline 
her heart unto wisdom, he “ touched on the infirmities of age, ‘ when the 
grinders shall be few in number, and they wax dark that look out at the 
windows ;’ personally applying it to the Queen—how age had furrowed 
her face, and besprinkled her hair with its meal.” Dr. Rudd had no 
further opportunities of preaching about the Queen’s grinders, and 
was never again mentioned as Whitgift’s successor. Or take an exqui- 
site touch in the portrait of the “pious and painful” Mr. Perkins. 
This gentleman ‘‘ would pronounce the word damn with such an emphasis 
as left a doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good while after ; and when 
catechist of Christ’s College, in expounding the ten commandments, applied 
them so home as almost to make his hearers’ hearts fall down and hairs to 
stand upright.’’ Painful Mr. Perkins, as we are glad to hear, became milder 
in his old age, and probably lost his skill in pronouncing the word damn. 
There is not, it may be said, much venom in this satire ; and\ in fact, 
it would be difficult to distil from Fuller’s whole works enough to supply a 
single good slashing article of the modern type, to say nothing of the furious 
invectives of his own time. His only considerable controversy ended by 
his reconciliation to his antagonist, a result due chiefly to Fuller’s good 
temper and candour. He would, to express it in a word, have loved 
_ Charles Lamb, and been disgusted by Swift. There is something child- 
like about the gentleness of his temper, as, to say the truth, there is 
something occasionally childish in his jokes. He apparently doubted 
whether Jews should be exiled, or heretics—unless, indeed, their heresies 
concern those ‘‘points of religion which are awfully to be believed,’’— 
should be put to death. He could scarcely be unfair to a Puritan, or 
even to a Papist ; a fact which, considering the uncompromising times in 
which he lived, should, perhaps, lead us to condemn him as a bad hater. 
Some exculpation might, perhaps, be attempted by a determined white- 
washer even on that head. We may charitably hope that he had a greater 
stock of ill-feeling than he cared to express. Once, he tells us, he publicly 
prayed, soon after the King’s death, that the nation might be settled on 
its ‘true foundation ;”’ and had some difficulty in interpreting this 
ambiguous phrase to the satisfaction of a then powerful hearer. ‘ When 
men come with nets in their ears,’’ he says, “it is good for the preacher 
to have neither fish nor fowl in his tongue,” and he exults in the safe 
avowal that his manner was really that which had been suspected. A 
certain degree of judicious reticence is observable in the Worthies and the 
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Church History. Persecution, it is observed, is the great school for learn- 
ing toleration. Fuller's great contemporary, Jeremy Taylor, wrote his 
eloquent plea for liberty when he was himself a sufferer, and did not quite 
stick to his principles when the rod was placed in his hand, instead of 
being applied to his back. And, therefore, we might hope that, if Fuller’s 
life had been prolonged further into the good times of the Restoration, his 
mind would have recovered its tone, and his deficiency in party-spirit have 
proved to be nothing more than a temporary expedient. And yet, to say 
the truth, the apology would scarcely bear inspection. Hatred, if we 
may judge from the whole tenor of his writings, was a quality left out of 
his composition. Moderation is his favourite virtue from first to last. 
His pet proverb, repeated in many passages of his works, is that you 
should not split the board by driving in a nail violently, without first 
‘‘wimbling”’ a hole for its reception. He had not the passion which 
makes a man rush into martyrdom, and erred, if he erred at all, rather on 
the side of too great pliancy. A queer expedient for stuffing his Church 
History with dedications is alleged as a proof of subserviency ; and his 
portrait of the King, in the Holy and Profane State, is said to be a specimen 
of fulsome flattery. Yet we would rather compare his exuberant dedica- 
tions to the grand performance which closes a display of fireworks—a sort 
of supererogatory exhibition of the resources of his marvellous ingenuity. 
And if Charles I. is drawn more glowingly than the customs of the time 
sanctioned (rather a doubtful point), it should be added in fairness that 
the same eulogy was published in a subsequent edition, when his idol was 
almost approaching the steps of the scaffold. Fuller, in fact, was a con- 
sistent, not a hot-headed royalist ; and the very worst that could fairly be 
said against him is that he possessed enough of the wisdom of the serpent 
to keep his head above water in troublous times. And, even then, we 
must attribute such immunity as he enjoyed to the fact that he was, by an 
exception to ordinary laws, a man who excited warm attachments, even 
though he felt no warm aversions. 

For one reason or another Fuller has become a kind of privileged pet 
amongst those traders in literary curiosities whose favourite hunting- 
ground is amongst the great writers of the seventeenth century. He is 
the spoilt child of criticism whose most audacious revolts against the 
respectable laws of taste have an irresistible claim. Some of their 
eulogies rather tax our credulity. Coleridge almost ventures the asser- 
tion that, next to Shakspeare, Fuller, beyond all other writers, ‘‘ excites 
in him the sense and emotion of the marvellous—the degree in which any 
given faculty, or combination of faculties, is possessed and manifested so 
far surpassing what one would have thought possible in a single mind, 
as to give one’s admiration the flavour and quality of wonder.’’ A recent 
writer, labouring to give some notion of Fuller’s extraordinary fertility of 
illustration, declares that, in this respect, Burke and Jeremy Taylor are 
his only rivals. The comparison, even when narrowed to this point, 
requires so many qualifications before it can be made to hold water that 
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we need not consider its merits. Such analogies, to say the truth, are at 
best a dangerous game. Fuller is too obstinately original to allow us to 
find any tolerably homogeneous writer against whom he could be fairly 
measured. If, however, we were driven to discover some parallel, it 
would be better to seek in rather lower regions ; the wit which detects 
innumerable points of unsuspected resemblance at contrast throughout 
earth and heaven seems to differ in essence, as well as in degree, from the 
splendid imaginations which lay all knowledge under contribution. The 
peculiarity of Fuller’s illustrations is, that the two things compared are as 
unlike as possible, whilst precisely the reverse is true of the greatest 
imaginative writers. Their metaphors cast light into dark places ; 
Fuller's, asa general rule, strike out a brilliant spark, which only 
flashes upon you a deceitful gleam of resemblance. With all due love 
of Fuller, it is easier to detect a humbler resemblance with our 
modern clerical humourist—Sydney Smith. Their writings, indeed, 
are as different as the tastes of their periods. But, if we imagine 
the worthy canon transported to the seventeenth century, and en- 
couraged to give the reins to his comic fancy, we imagine that he 
could have rivalled his great predecessor. His popular sayings have 
something of the Fuller flavour. The proposal to take off his flesh and 
sit in his bones is a good specimen of the extravagant conceit ; and, for a 
shrewd quibble, Fuller would have delighted in the recommendation to 
the Aldermen to lay their heads in order to make a wooden pavement. 
The wit was in- both cases planted in a sound substratum of sound 
common sense, and in both cases united with a healthy temperament 
which prevented it from turning sour, and prompted innocent fun rather 
than bitterness. The pugnacious element indeed was developed to 
infinitely greater excess in Smith, and the Edinburgh Reviewer, if 
immersed in the civil wars, would hardly have lived out his days without 
some close acquaintance with the gaol and the pillory. 

Not to pursue the parallel too far, it may, perhaps, be safely said that, 
if Fuller and Sydney Smith could have exchanged centuries, each would 
have adopted some of the most striking peculiarities of the other’s manner. 
Of the two, we should say that Fuller was the most felicitously placed. 
The age in which he lived was prepared to fool him to the top of his bent ; 
instead of cramping his energies by literary proprieties, it fairly threw the 
reins on his neck, and left him to plunge and rear and throw up his heels 
as he pleased. ‘Indeed, it stimulated rather than permitted his freaks of 
ancy. A man with so much quicksilver in his blood would have been 
comic even if placed in a modern pulpit, and swathed in sevenfold respect- 
ability. But at that day no whim, however preposterous, no quibble, 
however childish, no allusion, however far-fetched, was forbidden to him. 
Wide, indeed, as was the licence granted to him, he succeeded in astonish- 
ing his contemporaries. His antagonist Heylin reproaches him for the 
‘merry tales and scraps of trencher-jests,”’ which would be fitter as a 
supplement to the Hundred Merry Tales than as part of a Church history, 
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Fuller is seandalized at this charge, and declares that, if his accuser will 
produce ‘‘ the most light and ludicrous story in all the book, he will match 
it with equal levities in the gravest authors extant.” Though Fuller might 
have been hard put to it to maintain his challenge, his apparent unconscious- 
ness of impropriety is characteristic. The most ordinary form of Fuller's 
wit is a singular compromise between jest and earnest. One reader might 
regard as said in all seriousness what would strike another as outrageously 
grotesque. One cannot but suspect that Fuller sometimes said good things 
with genuine unconsciousness of their wit, and even that some of his good 
things have become good since his death. The explanation is simple. 
The quaintness of Fuller and some of his contemporaries is a peculiar 
literary species, which may be described as a hybrid between pedantry 
and wit. The secret of much of his facetiousness is that he forces the 
formal phraseology of the expiring school to play strange antics for the 
amusement of the new. Sometimes he uses it with so grave a face that 
_we almost take him for a genuine pedant, and sometimes with so broad a 
grin that he almost sinks to buffoonery. Something of the same thing 
may be observed at the present day. A youth fresh from the universities 
will, at times, ornament his conversation with strange metaphors derived 
from his studies. Such a youth, for example, has been heard to describe 
heaven as a sphere in which the holiness varies inversely as the radius. 
Take him seriously, and he is a pedant, or, in modern language, a prig. 
Credit him with a perception of his own absurdity, and we have one of the 
quaint formule in which Fuller’s soul delighted. The secret here is the use 
of technical language in a totally inappropriate sphere, and in one shape 
or another Fuller performs infinite variations upon this trick. Here, for 
example, is a freak of language adapted for the atmosphere of the schools. 
David, he says, formed a practical syllogism, of which the major was a 
lion, the minor was a bear, and the practical conclusion that he could kill 
Goliah. The true scholar, he tells us, is provided with all manner of 
offensive and defensive weapons, as ‘ syllogisms, long swords ; enthy- 
memes, short daggers; dilemmas, two-edged swords that cut on both 
sides ; sorites, chain-shot ; and for the defensive, distinctions, which are 
shields ; retractions, which are targets with a pike in the midst of them, 
both to defend and oppose.’ A pleasure, which we find it hard to under- 
stand, was taken in flourishing all the instruments in this armoury. 
Wonderful were the word-tournaments in which our ancestors delighted. 
Fuller tells us of the charming entertainment provided for Queen Eliza- 
beth on her last visit to Oxford. It was disputed, ‘‘ whether it be 
lawful to dissemble in matters of religion?’’ One of the opponents, he 
says, ‘endeavoured to prove the affirmative by his own example, who 
then did what was lawful, and yet he dissembled in speaking against the 
truth—the Queen being well pleased at the wittiness of the argument.”’ 
It is quite in harmony with this vein of wittiness when Fuller fills pages 
with such quibbles as this: ‘‘ Malice is angry with him (the good judge) 
because she cannot be angry with him.” Or, again, Fuller’s outrageous 
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puns are not unfrequently puns of pure wantonness—mere purposeless 
freaks of language ; but they pass by imperceptible degrees into serious 
philological statements. ‘* Templum,” he says, gravely, ‘ quasi tectum 
amplum, a large covered space ;”’ Minden, he declares, means mine-thine, 
because the town had two founders ; ‘‘ malignant’ may be derived either 
from ‘‘ malis ignis,” bad fire, or ‘‘ malum-lignum,” bad wood ; bonfire, 
however, a word which he can seldom mention without a pun, is not, in 
his opinion, derived from bone-fire, as carrying a reference to the ‘“‘ burn- 
ing of martyrs, first fashionable in England in the reign of King Henry IV.”’ 
It was held in those days that any two words which could be tortured into 
any resemblance of sound and meaning were necessarily related. In other 
words, etymology was simply punning; and Fuller differs only from the 
genuine pedant in so far as he evidently rejoices in proportion to the 
utterly outrageous nature of the suggestion. 

Punning, however, is, in this sense, merely one branch of a more 
general method. There are puns, if one may say 80, in substance as well as 
in words ; and these strange derivations of words bear to modern philology 
the same relation that such allegories as Bacon expounded in his book on 
the wisdom of the ancients bear to the new science of comparative myth- 
ology. Any meaning which can be twisted out of words or out of ancient 
legends, when put on the rack of a boundless ingenuity, is assumed to be the 
explanation of their origin. Take any text in the Bible, for example, with- 
out the slightest regard to its history or its position, and assume that it is 
not only true, but that any inference drawn from it, or any symbolical mean- 
ing that can be fitted to it is equally certain, and you have a boundless 
field for ingenuity. Every sermon and treatise of those days teems with 
ingenious applications which may remind us of the celebrated argument 
of the ‘ angelical doctor’’ who deduced the necessity of implicit faith from 
the words ‘the oxen were ploughing and the oxen feeding beside them.” 
It is here, above all, that Fuller finds the widest field for the exercise of 
his marvellous faculty of discovering unsuspected analogies. Even his 
ingenuity could scarcely surpass the performances of many grave divines. 
He quotes, for example, as an authority against toleration, the text, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not plough with an ox and an ass.’ His own meditations are full 
of such remarks as this: ‘‘ Can one commit one sin more, and but one 
sin more? Unclean creatures went by couples into the ark.” He is far 
too much pleased with this quaint parallel to care for the utter irrelevancy 
of the remark. Rather, the irrelevancy is the reason why he loves it. He 
gives his theory in an anecdote of a certain preacher, whom he much 
commends for extracting all manner of fruitful lessons from this rather 
unpromising text : ‘‘ Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever 
since I was thine unto this day?’’ ‘How fruitful,” he exclaims, “ are 
the seeming barren places of Scripture!’ or, indeed, of any other work, 
if only you are permitted to deduce from it any conclusion which the 
most fertile imagination can hang on to it by means of the most arbitrary 
associations. 
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The peculiarity, then, of Fuller, is not that he makes far-fetched 
quotations, or that his logical gambols are of the most unaccountable naturey 
So far he is merely adopting a recognized method in which half the 
preachers and writers of his time might be his rivals. His merit is that 
his most fantastic caprices are always witty. Nothing is more wearisome 
than this incessant straining of the invention in the hands of an essen- 
tially dull writer; the jokes of such a man are always missing fire. 
Fuller's instinct is infallible ; he touches his queer fancies so lightly that 
you are never disgusted ; if for a moment he seems to be serious, he is 
instantly off upon some outrageous conceit which would extort laughter 
from a bishop at a funeral. The same love of strange conceits was equally 
prevalent amongst the poets whom Dr. Johnson chose to call the meta- 
physical school, probably because the doctor held—with what justice 
need not be inquired—that metaphysics is merely a name for verbal 
juggling. In poetry the effect is simply vexatious. ‘The warmest 
admirers of George Herbert—who is now probably the best known poet| 
of the school—have been profoundly annoyed when-he deseends fronr iis 
loftier strain to the wretched quibbles which mar it so cruelly—when he 
devotes a poem to a wretched, if not profane, pun about ‘TI ease you,”’ 
and crams into fourteen lines more than a score of quaint similitudes for 
prayer, each more far-fetched than its predecessor; or when he spoils a 
fine stanza by its last two lines after this fashion :— 





For us the winds do blow, 
The carth doth rest, heaven move and waters flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good 
As our delight or as our measure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


In Fuller's lively prose, the quaintness would be an additional charm : 
in Herbert’s solemn devotion it is the fly in the pot of ointment. Or 
take one of Cowley’s often-quoted absurdities. ‘‘I saw,’ he says in the 
Davideis— 

I saw him fling the stone as if he meant 
At once his murder and his monument. 


This, as a bit of serious eloquence, is hopelessly absurd ; but it is one of 
Fuller's pet jokes, and his variations are always amusing ; as where he 
speaks of ‘‘ Aphek, whose walls falling down, gave both death and grave- 
stones to 27,000 of Benhadad’s soldiers ;’’ or, to quote a rather similar 
grotesque, observes of the amiable habit of Elizabethan sailors, who 
threw negroes into the sea, ‘‘the murder is not so soon drowned as the 
men.” The good captain, he adds, ‘‘ counts the image of God as never- 
theless his image cut in ebony as if done in ivory.” 

Conceits, so irritating in poetry, may be excellent jokes in prose. It 
is worth remarking that Fuller’s first performance was what he called a 
poem ; its title being ‘‘ David’s heinous sin, hearty repentance, heavy 
punishment.” It has recently been reprinted by one of his admirers, 
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who, however, is fain to confess that it is not of much poetical merit. 
In fact, Fuller, had he confined himself to that mode of expression, would 
have been as frigid and as dull as the now unreadable Cowley. One 
specimen will perhaps prove it sufficiently. This is David’s pathetic 
lamentation for Absalom :-— 

My son, whose body had of grace the fill! 
My son, whose soul was so devoid of grace! 
Without my knowledge and against my will, 
My son, in cause so bad, so strange a place; 
My son, my son, for which I must complain, 
I feat in soul as in the body slain, 
Would I might die that thou might’st live again! 
In this case, the necessity of rhyming has quenched not only his poetry 
but his wit ; but even where his wit breaks out it seems to have all the fun 
taken out of it. To do complete justice, it must be added that Fuller, who 
could be so prosaic in verse, often rises on the poetical in prose. Every 
now and then, his quaint comparisons reveal deep feeling or genuine 
thought as well as a mere faculty for detecting odd resemblances, though 
even his finest passages have some touch of the grotesque about them. 
Such an instance, for example, may be found in Fuller’s approximation to 
the often-quoted lines of Waller— 
‘The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has made. 

"« Drawing near her death,’’ says Fuller of St. Monica, ‘‘ she sent most 
pious thoughts to heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse of happiness 
through the chinks of her sickness-broken body.’ It may be remarked, 
by the way, that Fuller apparently deserves the credit of another fine con- 
ceit of the same poet. He quotes Waller in his Worthies in the form— 

We know no more what they do do above, 

Save only that they sing and that they love. 
The second line, as written by Waller (in the poem on the death of Lady 
Rich), runs, ‘‘ that they happy are and that they love.’ Fuller's version 
is improved by the additional fancy. We may quote one other parallel, 
which has sometimes been noticed, as a proof of Fuller’s power of 
mixing the absurd with the elevated. Speaking of graves, he tells a story 
of an Englishman dying in Spain and suffering from the attempts of the 
priests for his conversion. ‘‘ Their last argument was, ‘If you will not 
turn Roman Catholic, then your body shall be unburied.’ ‘ Then,’ 
answered he, ‘I will stink ;’ and so turned his head and died.’ Directly 
after which amazing retort, he adds this fine sentence. ‘‘ A good memory 
is the best monument. Others are subject to casualty and time; and we 
know that the Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten the 
names of their founders.” In this, though strikingly said, there is still 
a certain flavour of quaintness. In Sir Thomas Browne’s hands, the 
quaintness is absorbed in the poetry. ‘Time sadly overcometh all 
things, and is now dominant and sitteth upon a Sphinx, and looketh unto 
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Memphis and old Thebes, whilst his sister, Oblivion, reclineth on a 
pyramid gloriously triumphing—and turning old glories into dreams. 
History sinketh beneath her cloud. The traveller, as he paceth amazedly 
through these deserts, asketh of her ‘ Who builded the Pyramids ?’ and 
she mumbleth something, but what it is he heareth not.”’ 

It is comparatively rare, however, for Fuller to rise to the borders of \ 
that lofty region of eloquence where Sir Thomas Browne treads like a / ~ 
native. In fact, he is little given to soaring, and distinctly prefers the 
earth to the clouds; his wisdom is such as comes from excellent good 
sense, without any great profundity of thought; his piety is that of a 
cheerful and admirably expressive person who has never sounded the 
depths of despair or risen to ecstatic rapture; and his wit owes its 
charm to its being obviously the spontaneous outburst of a nature of 
irrepressible buoyancy and childlike frivolity of amusement. Whatever 
emotion is excited in his breast, it seems to stir him to the same outward 
i expression: any fuel will support his flame; if in a merry mood, he jests 

to express, and. if solemn, he jests, as we must suppose, to hide them. 

Answering an assailant, in a passage full of real feeling, he indulges him- 

self with this outrageous pun. ‘As for other stains and spots in my 

soul, I hope (be it spoken without the least verbal reflection) that He who 

is the Fuller’s soap (Malachi ili. 2) will scour them forth with His merit.” 

It is amusing to see Fuller’s compunction constraining him to call attention 
L to his pun by disavowing it. On the same principle, he is careful to 
tell us that we ought not to indulge in such unreasonable jokes as that of 
a dying man who was asked by the priest preparing to administer extreme 
unction, where were his feet, and replied ‘‘ at the end of my legs.” We 
are quite sure, notwithstanding, that Fuller himself, when in extremis, 
would have been unable to resist such a quibble. One other specimen of 
this rather questionable tendency may be enough. When Drake's ships 
were in great danger Fuller tells us that the crews received the Holy 
Communion, ‘‘ dining on Christ in the sacrament, expecting no other than 
to sup with him in heaven.” This illustrates the further peculiarity that 
Fuller’s wit runs riot whenever he has a tragedy to relate. A perfect 
shower of puns, quibbles, absurd analogies, and quaint quotations is his 
mode of testifying sympathy, as well as every other passion. He laments, 
for example, the hard fate of Ridley and Hooper ; but he is unable to refrain 








F from noticing the odd result that, as their legs were burnt before their 
i bodies, ‘‘ their upper parts were but confessors, whilst their lower parts were 
3 martyrs.’’ Even when describing the massacre of the babes at Bethlehem, 
f a certain sense of the ludicrous blends with his pathos. ‘‘ One mother,” 


he says, ‘‘stood amazed, as if she had lost her son and senses to- 
gether; another bleeds out sorrow in her eyes to prevent festering in her 
heart ;”” and yet, as he concludes, ‘‘ their mourning going several ways, all 
must meet in one common misery, whilst the souls of these children are 
charitably conceived by the primitive Church all marched to heaven, as 
the infantry of the noble army of martyrs,” Perhaps the most grotesque 
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of all these queer outbreaks is in Fuller’s account of an accident which 
happened to a Roman Catholic congregation at Blackfriars in 1623. The 
sermon, he says, ‘‘ began to incline to the middle, the day to the end 
thereof, when, on a sudden, the floor fell down whereon they were 
assembled. It gave no charitable warning groan beforehand, but cracked, 
brake, and fell, all in an instant. Many were killed, more bruised, all 
frighted. Sad sight to behold, the flesh and blood of different persons 
mingled together, and the brains of one on the head of another! One 
lacked a leg, another an arm; a third nothing but breath, stifled in the 
ruins.” Impute not this comic vein, as Fuller would put it, to want of 
kindliness, or even to want of sympathy with Roman Catholics, irre- 
sistibly ludicrous as the circumstances appeared to him, and tempting as 
was the coincidence suggested by the occurrence of the accident on the 
5th of November. Fuller cites the Tower of Siloam, and says that the 
death of these sufferers was ‘“ the object of pity” (though also, it would 
seem, of no little amusement) to all wise and good persons ; and, indeed 
—to pause for one moment in my remarks—I could find it in my heart 
to commend Fuller’s style to the attentive consideration of those masters 
of descriptive language in whose mouths a man is always an individual 
and fire a devouring element. How much more lively would have been 
the descriptions of the burning of Chicago, or the fighting in Paris, if our 
sense of propriety were a little less exacting! The narratives, treated in 
Fuller’s style, would have bristled with Scriptural quotations—for the 
most part utterly inappropriate—and with puns, good only by reason of 
their inconceivable badness. Strange parallels and contrasts would have 
been drawn between the fate of Chicago and of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and the sieges of Paris and Jerusalem would prove to have had unsus- 
pected points of resemblance. Even the fate of the sufferers would have 
afforded matter for quibbling, if not for downright fun. The difficulty of 
choosing between roasting and boiling would have suggested absurd com- 
ments in the case of Chicago, and the terrors of Paris would have been 
carefully paralleled with the Massacre of the Innocents. Alas! we have 
lost the naiveté which excuses such eccentricities ; we cannot laugh with- 
out being cynical; and, though I have seen very amiable people fairly 
upset in private by the comic aspect of a murder or a bad accident, it is 
perfectly clear that no living writer could convince us of the warmth of his 
sympathies at the very time that he was playing the queerest of literary 
pranks. In his reflections Fuller tells us of an ape which carried a child 
to the top of a house, much to the horror of the family watching from 
below, till the ape, tired out with his tricks, laid the child gently back in 
the cradle. In Fuller’s allegory, the child represents true religion, and 
the ape the wild fanaticism of his time. We might allegorize the same 
story by putting Fuller’s wit for the ape, and his. genuine kindliness for 
the child. We, the lookers-on, are always trembling ; but this wit never 
changes playfulness for spite. 

The same unmistakable peculiarities run through all Fuller’s writings, 
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Each page, as it were, bears his signature. They may be divided roughly 
into the antiquarian and the didactic. The Church History and the 
Worthies—his chief performances in the first department—are interesting 
(for our present purpose) chiefly as displaying the art in which Charles 
Lamb declares him to be unrivalled—that of telling a story. His “ eager 
liveliness, and the perpetual running comment of the narrator, happily 
blended with the narration,’”’ are doubtless delightful. Perhaps it should 
be added that the anecdote must be a short one. Adopting Gray’s com- 
parison of a grand poetical style to the flight of an eagle, we must 
compare Fuller’s to the pretty though rapid flight of some small bird. 
Or—for quaint illustrations are surely lawful in such a case—he reminds 
us of that amiable creature, the ratel, in the Zoological Gardens, who, 
with untiring regularity, used to take half-a-dozen lively steps at a round 
trot and then throw a somersault. Fuller cuts up his so-called history 
into short anecdotes, and in each of them generally springs two or three 
jokes upon us, which explode as unexpectedly as a cracker in a drawing- 
room. For example, he gives a short notice of an English pope, 
Adrian IV., in the Worthies. He gets through it with the seriousness of 
a steady-going antiquarian—excepting of course a pun or two—till he 
reaches the poor pope’s death. Then we have this genuine bit of humour. 
Adrian ‘held his place four years, eight months, and twenty-eight days, 
and Anno 1158, as he was drinking, was choaked with a fly, which in the 
large territory of St. Peter's patrimony had no place but his throat to get 
into. But since a fly stopt his breath, fear shall stop my breath, not to 
make uncharitable conclusions from such casualties.” The Worthies 
reminds us of a pithy biographical dictionary, where some humourist has 
illustrated every article by a quaint caricature ; when to these anecdotes 
we add his queer collection of proverbs, his odd description of the various 
counties, and the miscellaneous bits of information that crop up at 
intervals, the Worthies is perhaps one of his most amusing books. 

As, however, our space is limited, and Fuller’s quaintnesses are more 
inexhaustible than our coal-mines, the remainder of this article shall be 
devoted to one further illustration of his peculiarities. Amusing as is 
Fuller’s narrative style, he seems to me to be still better in his didactic 


L“humour. He is great at a sententious moral aphorism ; and comments 


on the aphorism, ludicrous or serious, really illustrative or utterly irrele- 
vant, fairly jostle each other in their haste for expression. In his most 
popular book, the Holy and Profane State, brief essays and descriptions 
of typical characters are mixed up with biographies intended to exemplify 
the didactic matter. Wit and wisdom, shrewd observation, and kindly 
feeling are spread through’ its pages in profusion. Perhaps the best 
measure of its merits may be obtained by comparing it with the per- 
formance of another great master of English, though in a different style. 
Some of Bacon’s essays deal with the same topics, and the contrast is 
instructive. Fuller, for example, and Bacon have both something to say 
upon the well-worn topic of marriage. As marriage has been discussed by 
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innumerable sages and satirists, from the days of Solomon to those of the 
Saturday Review, we cannot expect any positively new lights from our 
authors. There is, however, no better test of high literary skill than the 
power of making the proposition that two and two make four sound like a 
new and startling truth. Both writers succeed in giving interest to a sub- 
ject where the only choice appears to lie between truisms and paradoxes, 
but by curiously different devices. More than one of Bacon’s weighty sen- 
tences have passed into proverbs. ‘‘ He that hath a wife and children hath 
given hostages unto fortune,” ‘‘ Wives are young men’s mistresses, the com- 
panions of middle-age, and old men’s nurses.”’ Bacon’s sentences are heavy 
with thought, as though compressed in a kind of intellectual hydraulic 
machine. Like Lord Thurlow, they look wiser than any sentence ever 
really was. Now, take Fuller’s treatment of a thought identical with one of 
3acon’s :—‘‘ Though bachelors be the strongest stakes,” he says, ‘‘ married 
men are the best binders in the hedge of the commonwealth.” “.... 
Married men, especially if having posterity, are the deeper sharers in 
that state wherein they live, which engageth their affections to the greater 
loyalty.”” This last sentence reads like a clumsy paraphrase of Bacon's 
aphorism ; the metaphor, though rather odd, is perhaps less strained than 
most of Fuller’s. But he soon makes amends. We are not, he says, to 
expect too much from matrimony ; and this text is embroidered as follows : 
—‘‘ Marriage is not like the hill Olympus—®o\0¢ Aaprpic—wholly clear, 
without clouds ; you expect both wind and storms sometimes, which, when 
blown over, the air is the clearer and wholesomer for it. Make account of 
certain cares and troubles which will attend thee. Remember the nightin- 
gales, which sing only some months in spring, but commonly are silent when 
they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were turned into care for their 
young ones.” The illustration is pretty and fanciful, and he gives us half- 
a-dozen more in the next page. Bacon only indulges in one metaphor, but 
that is one which is an argument instead of a mere ornament. ‘A single 
life,’’ he says, ‘‘ doth well with churchmen ; for charity will hardly water 
the ground where it must first fill a pool.’ Bacon’s sententious gravity 
raises a common-place to the rank of a grand philosophical axiom ; Fuller’s 
discursive fancy invests it with all the airs of a startling paradox. One or 
two more parallels may be taken from other essays. ‘‘ Praise,” says Bacon, 
‘is the reflection .of virtue, but it is as the glass or body which gives the 
reflection.” ‘‘ Fame,” says Fuller, ‘‘is the echo of actions, resounding 
them to the world, save that the echo repeats only the last part, but fame 
relates all, and often more than all.’ The mirror distorting the image of 
the object is, as far as it goes, a perfect comparison ; an echo repeating 
more than has been said has a tinge of Irish absurdity. Bacon again tells 
us, in his concentrated style, that in many human affairs, “it often 
falls out that something is produced out of nothing; for lies are sufficient 
to breed opinion, and opinion brings on substance.” Fuller, after 
remarking that fame ‘‘ sometimes hath created something out of nothing,” 
finds his instance, not in military or civil affairs, but in the pygmies, 
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giants, and amazons with which fame has peopled countries that never 
existed—‘‘ especially near the poles;’’ and he compares it to a “ kind 
of mushroom, which Pliny reports to be the greatest miracle in nature, 
because growing and having no root;” and then goes to explain how it 
comes to pass that fame first ‘‘ creeps through a village, then goes through 
a town, then runs through a city, then flies through a country, still 
the further the faster. Yea, Christ, who made the dumb speak, made 
not tell-tale fame silent, though charging those he cured to hold their 
peace.” This, it seems, is to be accounted for, amongst other causes, by 
the ‘‘ ministration of spirits. The devils are well at leisure to play such 
pranks, and may do it ina frolick. And yet they would scarce be the 
carriers except they were well paid for the portage.” 

Bacon tells us that ‘‘to seek to extinguish anger utterly is but a 
bravery of the Stoics ;” and Fuller, that ‘‘He that wants anger hath a 
maimed mind, and with Jacob sinew shrunk in the hollow of the thigh, 
must needs halt.”” Bacon goes on to give us some excellent, if rather 
worldly, advice: as that ‘‘ Men should carry anger rather with scorn than 
with fear, so that they may seem rather to be above the injury than below 
it ;”’ whilst Fuller sets out on that speculation with which Lamb was so 
intensely delighted, and observes gravely, that though we must obey the 
apostle’s words, ‘‘‘ Let not the sun go down on your wrath,’—to carry 
to the antipodes in another world of our revengeful nature ’’—yet we 
must not be too literal; for “then might our wrath lengthen with the 
days ; and men in Greenland, whose day lasts above a quarter of the year, 
have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

One more remark may conclude the comparison. In Bacon's essays 
there is always that sub-acid flavour natural to a man who has had harsh 
experience and looked at the seamy side of things as well as their surface. 
Fuller always shows the almost provoking optimism engendered by an 
easy and prosperous life, whilst even his subsequent trials never seem to 
have soured him. Both writers, for example, remark that the king ‘is 
a mortal god:” but Bacon characteristically adds, ‘‘ of all kinds of men 
God is the least beholden unto them; for he doth most for them, and 
they do ordinarily least for him.’’ Both are eloquent on the advantage 
of combining justice and mercy. Fuller, after some characteristic remarks, 
concludes that ‘in his mercy our king (that is, the ideal king) desires to 
resemble the God of heaven, who measureth his judgments by the ordinary 
ceubit, but his kindnesses by the cubit of the sanctuary—twice as big.”’ 
Bacon, on the other hand, observes, ‘‘ that the restraint of justice towards 
sin doth more retard the affection of love than the extent of mercy doth 
inflame it.”’ Bacon speaks of kings and criminals like a shrewd lawyer 
and statesman; Fuller like a good-humoured country clergyman, who 
expects everybody to be as good and happy as himself. In fact, when we 
endeavour to sum up Fuatter’s character, that is, perhaps, the last impres- 
sion that remains with us. His simplicity is certainly not unmingled with 
a certain shrewdness, of which the following remark, as appropriate to 
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the present day, may be a sufficient instance :—‘‘ Charity mistaken, which 
relieves idle people, like a dead corpse, only feeds the vermin it breeds ;”’ 
but we feel certain that if Fuller met an idle beggar after writing that 
sentence, he relieved him with the most utter disregard of sound econo- 
mical doctrines. Some such case was in his mind when in his Good 
Thoughts he ponders over the problem whether he is responsible for the 
crimes that were committed by a villain whom he had saved from starva- 
tion on the promise of reform, and who, as usual, forgot his promise. 
Fuller’s remorse for a good-natured action was not, we may be sure, very 
deep. In fact, we may doubt whether he ever could know what melan- 
choly meant. When his party was on the road to ruin, he wrote Good 
Thouyhts in Bad Times; when it was ruined, he wrote Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times ; and when it was rising from the ground, Mixed Contem- 
plations in Better Times. And the remarkable circumstance is that all his 
thoughts are as cheerful as anybody else would have in the best of times. 
No misfortune could damp his spirits or diminish his intense affection for 
a pun. He was the most buoyant of mankind ; and if he ever knew what 
it was to be melancholy, he could find relief in lamentations so lively as 
to sound like an effusion of exuberant spirits. The wonder is that we feel 
this boyish exhilaration to be significant of true feeling. Some men 
shed tears when they are deeply moved; Fuller pours forth a string of 
quibbles. It is a singular idiosyncrasy which inverts the conventional 
modes of expressing devotion, and makes jokes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
do duty for sighs. But nobody should read Fuller who cannot more or less 
understand the frame of mind to which such fantastic freaks are con- 
genial ; and those who do will learn that, if in one sense he is the most 
childlike, in another he is amongst the most manly of writers. He enjoys 
a sort of rude intellectual health, which enables him to relish childish 
amusements to the end of his days; and it is difficult to imagine a more 
enviable accomplishment, though it must be admitted that it leads to some 
rather startling literary phenomena. 
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Or all the myths of the fairy age, of its many legends and enchantments, 
true love seems to be the one great charm which has come down to us 
unchanged by time, untouched by steam-engines, and unexplained by 
science. Revenge may still exist, with its daggers, and flashes, and 
melodramatic boots and teeth, but awe feel little sympathy for it, and are 
glad to see it looking more and more clumsy and out of place, except 
indeed, in a police court, or on the boards of a Surrey theatre. Mystery 
is also somewhat old-fashioned, and its poor old veils are sadly torn about 
and darned, and its wonders and terrors exploded. High-flown romance 
seems out of tune with our modern ideas, and if Lord Hubert went off to 
his club with Lady Matilda’s sleeve fastened to his hat, we should think 
him a little out of his mind. But true love is true love by whatever signs 
and language it is spoken,—as long as hearts beat, as long as life exists, 
in whatever age, iron or golden, we may seek it. Only a month ago, I 
met stepping across the ruins of a desolated city, a bride in her white 
robes, and with her white wreath of orange flower; she came smiling 
hand in hand with the bridegroom, and followed by a train of young 
men, women and children, in mourning, for the most part, but looking 
happy because these two were happy. For the last hour we had been 
driving by charred and fallen palaces, by devastated streets, where the 
houses were lying in heaps in their own green gardens, crushing the sward 
and the flower beds. We had come by a great open place, where a storm 
of death, and fire, and battle, had shattered the houses, furrowed the 
earth, spread desolation unspeakable, and so passing some battered gates 
reached a spot where there had once been a pleasant shade, a chirp of 
birds over-head in the branches, of children beneath the trees; all this 
was gone! We were crossing a great plain,—a plain covered with brush- 
wood ; it reached, swept and desolate, as far as we could see to the west, 
where Valerien was glooming in the distance. A few black figures were 
walking along in the sun. It seemed very sad to us, for we had known 
the place from childhood. We drove on im silence, and so we came at last 
to a portion of the wood that had been spared. Here the carriage stopped, 
and the driver asked us to alight and go in under the shade. Our eyes 
were tired with sad sights, and our ears with his dismal histories, and we 
were glad to get out of the carriage .... 

H. and I looked at each other. Had it all been a dream? Were 
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battle, and murder, and mourning, but horrible nightmares? We found 
ourselves in a green shady dell, from which many an avenue ran into 
glimmering depths of woodland ; the birds, we remembered, were singing 
their old songs over-head ; the trees were tranquilly shedding their autumn 
leaves, that had turned golden on the branches: they lay on the turf in 
a placid sunshine that brightened, but no longer burnt: the very stems of 
the trees were illuminated by it. A soft shady dazzle, blue and pearly 
mist, of green and shadow, shimmered round about us ; there was a sound 
of water plashing, an echoing of cheerful voices of people laughing and 
looking up, we saw the wedding party advancing towards us. 

Hand in hand came the bride and the bridegroom by a steep bank of 
rock, leading from the waterfall among the trees. She clung to him as she 
picked her way with white shining shoes among the stones ; her arm floated, 
and sometimes her long gauzy veil caught in the branches. Some children 
ran up with flowers, and the bride smiled as she stooped to take them. 
I saw H. watching them all with kind eyes as the little procession went 
on towards a rustic hut among the trees where some sort of wedding feast 
seemed to be spread. I know not what scenes these people had lived 
through—what privations, what losses and peril of life, and wreck of 
hope. Here they were rejoicing—at peace among the very ruins of war— 
cheered by the kindly charm that comes home even to the saddest hearts. 
The wedding guests were in black, as I have said, but the bride was 
dressed like any bride in any peaceful land, where the harvests ripen and 
the country people store their grain at their leisure, where the only roll is 
that of the heavy-laden carts, or the farm engine, in its shed ; where the 
arms are peaceful scythes, and spades overturning the soil, and the wasps 
are the enemies the housewives dread, while their plums hang ripe beside 
the cottage door. 

Even in poor war-driven France there are places as still and peaceful 
as the parish of Dorlicote-cum-Rockington, of which place I, by a certain 
association of ideas, was thinking when I wrote these last lines. In these 
little mountain villages of Savoy the people are at work upon their sloping 
fields reaping their green and saffron crops. There is a chime in the air, 
torrents foam, birds fly from height to height, the goats tinkle home at 
night, each cow rings its bell as it browses the tur and wild thyme, and 
the cow-woman hobbles after in her big straw hat knitting as she goes. 
My neighbour Sophy King showed me such a nice little sketch she made 
yesterday from the field at the back of the little inn, of the grey cow 
we used to see there and its old attendant; of the little gabled village, 
showing behind its horns. The girl had cleverly laid on her shadows and 
her blues and greens, and there was the village and the cow and its 
companion; but then, on the grey paper, she had attempted some white 
chalk lines. ‘I spoilt it with those,”’ she said, pointing ruefully, and 
then she went out on the gallery and leant over looking up the valley 
to where the snow mountains were rearing upon the blue. 

Sophy is an ugly little woman with red hair and a thick complexion 
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and two little green twinkling eyes. She is bright and clever and 
companionable, a little abrupt, as clever and ugly people are apt to be. 
There she stood, in her short woollen petticoat, with two little hobnailed 
boots upon which she is used to scramble about the mountains. 

This was their second visit to the little bathing-place. Mrs. King had 
been so decidedly the better for her mud-baths and her tumblers of nasty 
water, that they had come back this second year, and proposed that we 
should join them. 

We had not seen them since our last triennial visit to our old friend 
Mrs. Dormer at Lulworth. They were staying there at the time, and 
Sophy had taken a girlish fancy to me. I confess I was glad of her com- 
pany. The house was deadly dull. Mrs. Lulworth still reigned for her 
aunt, and did her best to pull down the blinds, muffle up the furniture, and 
drive away all guests, conversation, and ease of mind or of body ; but old 
Mrs. Dormer, the real lady of the manor, seemed to have taken a new 
lease of energy, and suddenly at ninety to reassert her rights. Since 
Cecilia (whom some called the sleeping beauty) had married her cousin 
Frank Lulworth, Mrs. Dormer had seen more of his family, and was 
for ever inviting them, to Mrs. Lulworth’s unfeigned jealousy. She 
had always hated Frank’s father. She liked her son-in-law individually, 
but she detested him collectively. There was no end to his family 
—it was always turning up. Frank had several sisters older than him- 
self, some married, some unmarried. The eldest of all was our friend 
Mrs. King, lately returned from India with her husband, and settled at 
Brighton. She had married very young, and her two twin daughters 
were grown up young ladies. ‘Odious girls!” thought Mrs. Charles. 
What possessed Mrs. Dormer to invite all these people to Lulworth ? 
She had met them at Cecilia’s house in London. They were safely 
disposed of on their way abroad, and now, most unnecessarily, they were 
to come to Dorlicote, and spend a couple of days at the hall before they 
started. 

Mrs. Dormer at ninety years of age seemed younger, brighter, more 
interested in her surroundings than she had ever been. She was a little 
deaf, but she had a wonderful trumpet, and her eyes sparkled brighter 
and brighter ; she wrote the same delicate, though trembling hand ; she 
was lame, but, if she chose, she could fly across the room in one 
instant with the help of her tortoiseshell cane, and her wheel chair, 
upon which she would come rolling into the room like any old fairy in her 
chariot, only the dragons who pulled it along were human dragons, Miss 
Bowley, her companion, or Mrs. Lulworth. Sometimes, instead of dragons, 
Cecilia’s little children would come and try to push, frolicking all round 
about it, and cooing and chattering in their little white pinafores. 

If her advice had been taken, these children would have been brought 
up very differently, Mrs. Lulworth used to say, gloomily. They might run 
about, shout, scramble, they used to jump upon Miss Bowley’s back ; the 
amiable woman was sometimes discovered on all fours, being led round the 
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room with Cecy’s sash tied to her capstrings. .One day they dived into 
a certain mahogany desk which their grandmother had neglected to lock. 
Their horror-stricken mother only rescued it in time, for Cecy had got the 
lid open, and Charlie was very busy under the table with something that 
Cecy had given him to play with. Mrs. Lulworth was heard coming, and 
Cecilia hurried the children away. 

It was that afternoon that I heard Cecilia trying to reconcile her mother 
to the Kings’ arrival. 

‘Tt is only for a Sunday, mamma. I think you will like Emily ; she 
is a quiet woman, in very delicate health.” 

‘‘ Delicate health!” said Mrs. Lulworth. ‘Cecilia, do you think I 
do not know that people make delicate health an excuse for every idle and 
luxurious habit ? Are the girls also in delicate health, Cecil ?”’ 

‘‘No, mamma,” said Cecilia, flushing up. ‘‘ They are quite well, and 
though Sophy does not look it, she is even stronger than Sylvia.”’ 

‘“‘ Sylvia! What a name,” said Mrs. Lulworth. ‘ We shall have to 
send to meet them, I suppose, and the carriage has already been——’’ 
She stopped short, seeing me there, for H. and I had arrived only an 
hour before. 

‘I wonder if you will think Sylvia like me?” interrupted Cecilia, 
hastily ; ‘‘ everybody says so, only she is prettier than I ever was. Uncle 
John says she is like my grandmother Lulworth, mamma.” 

This was an unfortunate speech of Cecilia’s. Mrs. Lulworth’s expres- 
sion became more and more fixed and unpleasant. 

‘‘ That will be a reason for the whole family’s remaining another fort- 
night,” said the ungracious woman. 

*‘ And pray why should my niece and her children not remain a fort- 
night,’’ said the old fairy, suddenly appearing in the midst of us on her 
rolling chariot. 

Cecilia gave a great stare; she had not heard her auntcoming. Frank 
Lulworth had rolled the old lady in from the adjoining room: the 
children followed scampering ; Mrs. Charles rose to her full length of 
claret-coloured merino, and then sat down again. 

‘Emily King is as much my niece as Cecil,” the old lady went 
on, ‘‘and her girls are my goddaughters; one of them is a beauty; I 
can’t say much for the other. I have some very ugly godchildren; I’m 
always told they are clever. There is poor Tom Rickets—have you 
ever seen him, Frank? He called one day and nearly frightened Maria 
Bowley out of her wits.” 

“Tom Rickets?’’ said Frank; ‘‘do you mean Tufto Rickets. We 
used to call him Tufto at Cambridge. He is a very good fellow, and has 
been very ill-used. He had some money left him and came home from 
India. He don’t seem to know what to do with himself here.”’ 

‘‘He is coming to dinner to-night,” said Mrs. Dormer, shaking 
defiantly. ‘‘ Yes, Iasked him. He can take in Sophy King, and they 
can be put behind a dish-cover and talk as cleverly as they like.” 
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‘* Will Mr. Tufto also. require a carriage to be sent to meet him?” 
asked Mrs. Lulworth sarcastically. 

The Kings arrived soon after luncheon in a fly, by an unexpected 
train. Almost everybody was out. I happened to come back early to 
write some letters, and I heard of their arrival. The Colonel had gone out 
to look fur us—Mrs. King and the young ladies were in their own rooms. 
I was sitting in the drawing-room, finishing my letter for the post, when 
the door opened, and I made my first acquaintance with a person I was 
destined to see much of; a tall, fair, untidy figure, with a long torn 
flounce trailing after her, came in with a parcel of music under her arm. 

“Oh!” she said, stopping short, ‘‘I thought there was no one here,”’ 
and she looked at me as if she had never seen anybody in her life before. 
As she stood there her music began to slide from under her arm, and 
fell in a heap upon the carpet. A sudden breeze from the open window 
rushed through the room, and scattered the long limp papers. I went to 
her, and tried to help her to pick them up. As she thanked me, and 
looked into my face, I was quite surprised by her beauty, for which I was 
not prepared from my first glance. Her eyes were specially beautiful— 
now and then a radiation, a shadow, some effect of light reflected, some 
dilation of the pupil, gave them an expression of curious sweetness. But 
it was gone in a moment. 

“Were you going to the piano?” I asked; ‘don’t let me prevent 
you. You are Miss King, I think ?” 

To which she answered, “I am Miss Sylvia,” and then she imme- 
diately sat down to the piano. Trying to open it, she let the heavy lid 
fall and pinched her finger, which she put into her mouth. 

I looked at her as she sat reflected in the looking-glass, and thought I 
had rarely seen a more beautiful creature. She was slight and gracefully 
made, with all the brilliance of youth and colour. Her white dress, 
creased and torn as it was, fell in soft folds about her, she had no euffs or 
bracelets, but her lovely white arms looked all the prettier. 

When her finger was better, she took it out of her mouth and began 
her musical exercise. . . . Inearlyjumped from my seat. In one moment 
the chimney ornaments, the windows, the chairs upon the polished 
wooden floor, seemed to be set jarring and shaking by an unexpectedly 
loud monotonous series of sounds more or less discordant and painful to 
listen to. Halting notes, and blind ones, utter discord at times; and 
then the passage would be repeated over and over again. I was per- 
fectly bewildered by the noise; I could not have imagined it possible 
that those pretty slender little hands could have made such a din. One, 
two, three, four, five, six—one, two, three. She was counting away with 
the greatest seriousness. Was it—could it be the moonlight sonata ? 
It was more like the cannon-ball sonata, with a bomb-shell exploding 
now and then in the midst. 

I gathered my papers and fled, and on my way I met Miss Bowley 
coming down from upstairs, looking very much frightened. 
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‘¢ What is that?’’ she said. ‘* Mrs. Dormer is awakened. Who can 
it be 2 What a horrible noise ?”’ 


The drawing-room, with its floating curtains and great solemn windows 
opening on the park, was silent as usual when the first dinner-bell rang, 
and a short, high-shouldered young man, with odd hair curling on end, 
was announced. There was nobody but myself to hear what the butler 
said, and his voice floated into a vague empty room, where the funeral 
clang of the dinner-bell seemed still vibrating. It was summer-time and 
a dull evening in June, and though the windows were open, there was 
little to cheer the guest. He was dressed with great care: although so 
ill-favoured, he had done the best he could for himself, but not even 
Mr. Poole could cut his round shoulders straight, iron out the creases in 
his face, nor could any hairdresser, however fashionable, prevent his 
close crop of hair from curling up into a curious sort of bunch at the top 
of his head, which had given him the sobriquet of Tufto. He came in 
evidently wondering what had possessed him when he accepted Mrs. 
Dormer’s invitation to come six miles along a high road in order to sit 
in an empty room and to listen to the clang of so dreary a dinner-bell. 
He sank down into an arm-chair, in a corner of the room. He did not 
see me at first, but presently I saw him stoop down, pick up something 
that was lying on the floor under a writing-table whereon stood the small 
old-fashioned mahogany desk with which the children had been playing ; 
as he raised his head again he saw me in my corner. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” he said, in an odd cracked voice, starting up. 
‘‘T didn’t see there was any one in the room,” and he came forward 
in a good-natured, unaffected way, as a man does whose first impulse is a 
friendly one. ‘‘ What a pretty old miniature,” he said. ‘Do you know 
who it is?” 

He came up and showed me an old-fashioned oval case lined with 
white satin, and such as those in which our grandmothers kept their ivory 
portraits. This one represented a lady in an old-fashioned dress, with 
violet eyes, a very sweet expression, and a lovely smiling face, and a 
quantity of waving hair. 

«‘T—I don’t know,’ I hesitated. ‘ Sylvia!” I said, all surprised, 
seeing ‘ Sylvia” in faded gold letters upon the satin. 

‘*Do you know her?” he asked. 

‘©1770! It must be my Sylvia’s great grandmother,” said I. 

‘¢T call that bad luck,”’ said he, gravely looking once more at the picture, 
‘“‘to be born more than a half century after such a lovely creature.”” Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and shut up the case and put it on the table, 
as other ladies, more cotemporaneous with his own existence, came into 
the room. Mrs. Lulworth, in lilac brocade with salmon trimmings; Miss 
Bowley in blue barége ; Sophy King, the youngest of the twins, in white, 
with green ribbons, but they were very unbecoming. Mr. Rickets 
glanced at the miniature, and perhaps thought once more of the pensive 
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yet enchanting head of the lady who had been, and contrasted her with 
the ladies as they are. 

Mrs. King looked rather delicate and pretty in blue satin, but she was 
evidently in bad health, and always gave me the impression of having seen 
a ghost; she was followed by the Colonel and Frank Lulworth, and 
Cecilia, buttoning her gloves, and by Dr. Hicks, with his red face and 
well-brushed grey whiskers. 

‘« Are we all here,” said Mr. Lulworth, coming forward in a blue coat 
with brass buttons. 

I saw Sophy look anxiously round and begin to slip towards the door. 

Old Mrs. Dormer beckoned Rickets to her. ‘‘ Come here,’’ she said, 
putting out her hand with the long tips to her white gloves. ‘‘ You will 
take in Sophy King; there, don’t mistake, that girl with red hair and green 
ribbons; she is very clever, and you must draw her out. You can make 
anybody talk you know. Poor Maria Bowley was never so lively in her life 
as that day you called. Do you hear, Maria?” 

‘* I was very grateful to Miss Bowley,” said Rickets, with a little 
bow; ‘‘she gave me a cup of the most delicious tea.” 

‘‘ Very bad for the nerves,” said Mrs. Dormer; ‘the present genera- 
tion takes a great deal too much.” 

‘‘ Judging from the tea it gives one,” said Rickets, laughing, ‘‘ my 
impression is, it only waters the pot. Miss Bowley is an honourable 
exception.” 

Miss Bowley blushed to the very edge of her blue barége. 

‘‘She don’t belong to the present generation,’ said Mrs. Dormer, 
waving her stick. 

‘‘Dinner, ma’am,”’ said the butler, opening the door. 

‘‘ What's that ?” Rickets asked vaguely, suddenly starting, and looking 
vacantly over his shoulder. 

‘‘ Did you never see a butler before ?”’ said the old lady, surprised. 

‘“‘There she is again!” said Rickets, following something with his 
eyes from window to window. It was a figure flitting along the garden- 
walk,—white, with floating skirts, with a lovely face, fair and dazzling, 
even in the dim evening. If Rickets had been alone, he might well have 
thought it was the ghost of the beautiful face he had seen in the little 
morocco-case. 

*« Tt looks like Sylvia,” ‘said old Mrs. Dormer, blinking her eyes. 

‘‘ Where is Sylvia ?’* cried Colonel King, in a harsh voice. His back 
was turned to the window. ‘‘ Sophy, why didn’t you look after her ?” 

‘¢There she is!’ cried Frank Lulworth. ‘* What can she be doing 
in the garden?” And, in answer to an imploring look of Mrs. King’s, he 
added, ‘I will go after her: don’t you wait.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Dormer, as she disappeared with a whirr 
of wheels; the whole company filed off after her, two and two, across the 
great hall into the mahogany-bound regions, where the soup was flowing. 
It had already cast up a great fish under a huge dish-cover on to the table. 
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H. is connected by marriage with the Duke of Shropshire’s family, a fact 
Mr. Lulworth never forgets when he takes her in to dinner. Frank Lulworth 
was to have taken Mrs. King; but as he was in the garden, running after 
her daughter, that lady found herself sitting by Mrs. Dormer, with a 
vacant chair between herself and Mr. Rickets. I was opposite, with the 
doctor for a companion. My vis-a-vis was evidently greatly interested 
in the apparition. 

‘‘ Was that your sister?’’ he was asking Sophy, in his curious, cracked 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Sophy, absently. She seemed pre-occupied, watching 
her father, who was frowning and watching the door. I guessed why 
Sophy was anxious, for I could not help hearing Mrs. Dormer and 
Mrs. King talking together. 

‘‘Tt makes her father so nervous,” said Mrs. King, plaintively, raising 
her voice. ‘I can’t think what todo. It is just like her to go for a 
walk in the garden, when we are all waiting dinner. Now Sophy never 
keeps us.” 

‘*‘ Don’t apologize,” said the old lady; ‘‘ Sylvia is quite pretty enough 
to keep us all waiting, and Sophy, who isn’t pretty, is punctual; so it is 
all as it should be. Clear soup?’ ‘ Yes.” 

‘‘My poor Sophy!” said the mother, who always seemed to take a 
melancholy view of everything. ‘It seems so hard that Sylvia should 
have all the beauty of the family.—(No soup?) I can’t take soup: it is a 
great privation to me.—Aunt Dormer! If you, with all your experience, 
could suggest any means by which we could give her a little of her sister's 
good sense and thoughtfulness——”’ 

‘‘ Suggest ?”’ said the old lady, peppering her soup, ‘‘ don’t ask me to 
suggest. Find her a good husband, my dear: a punctual man, who can 
remind her when dinner is ready. Let him have a little money to pay for 
it, too.” 

‘“‘ My Sylvia will have next to nothing,” said her mother; ‘“ nothing 
but her beauty.” 

‘What of that?” said the old lady. ‘She has beauty enough for 
two, and he must bring the wits.” 

As she spoke, the door opened, and Frank Lulworth appeared with 
the apparition. Its hair was all rough and blown about, the lights on the 
sideboard made its eyes wink like two great blinking stars, its beautiful 
cheeks were glowing. Sylvia was not unlike Cecilia—they both took after 
their grandmother Lulworth; but Sylvia, though one generation farther 
removed, was most like the beautiful original of the picture. As she 
came into the room, she looked round bewildered, and, seeing her 
mother, made a rush at the empty seat, running against a tray of vege- 
tables on the way. She settled down like a bird in a nest. 

‘‘T couldn’t find my way in, mamma,” she said, panting; ‘I went 
into the garden to pick a rose to put in my hair; but it won't stick. 
Look, how I have pricked my finger! And then uncle Frank——”’ 
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‘Come over here,” cried Frank Lulworth ; ‘‘ that is not your place—I 
am to sit next your mother, Sylvia.”. And, greatly to Tom Rickets’ dis- 
appointment, Sylvia jumped up, and as she did so she knocked over a 
tumbler of water that Rickets had just filled. He received a certain 
portion on his waistcoat and over his fish; the rest trickled down the 
table, past Rickets’ plate, past Sophy’s, across to Dr. Hicks’, on the 
opposite side. Sylvia unconscious walked on. Rickets saw the Colonel 
frowning more and more ominously. The young man heroically sacrificed 
himself, apologized, made his excuses to Mrs. Lulworth, to Mrs. King, to 
old Mrs. Dormer. He did not know how it could have happened, he 
said. 

‘“‘T am glad it wasn’t me that was clumsy this time,” said Sylvia, quite 
loud, sitting down by Dr. Hicks. 

Sophy turned as red as one of her own geraniums. Colonel King 
bent forward, and frowned at Sylvia. It was a very silent dinner. Sophy 
was very friendly to Tom Rickets, but he, in his turn, could scarcely 
listen to what she said, for trying to overhear Dr. Hicks’ conversation 
with Sylvia. That was difficult ; for Sylvia, frightened by her father’s 
fierce eyebrows, only whispered ‘‘ yes” and “no” until the dessert came, 
when fresh lights and fruit seemed to brighten up the somewhat dreary 
entertainment ; Mrs. Charles observing this, immediately signed for the 
ladies to leave the room, Mr. Charles opened the door for them with a 
dapper little bow, which set Sylvia off laughing. 

We had hardly got into the drawing-room when Mrs. King gave the 
usual little ghost-like start with which she generally begins a sentence. 

‘Come here, Sylie, and beg aunt Dormer's pardon, and aunt Lulworth’s, 
and Cecilia’s. You have really behaved shockingly, and I am going to 
give you a dreadful scolding.” 

Mrs. King’s voice was so weak that her scoldings were generally all but 
inaudible. She and Cecilia were established comfortably on the sofa in 
rustling silks by the fire, as befitted the matrons of the party. H. and 
Mrs. Charles were opposite in two straight arm-chairs. Mrs. Dormer 
had not settled down into any corner—she was going off for her after- 
dinner nap, and the faithful Bowley stood behind her chair, only waiting 
for the word of command, to wheel her mistress away. 

Sylvia, with a suppressed exclamation, had stopped short at the far 
end of the room, and did not immediately obey her mother’s summons. 
There was some whispering between the sisters, and I could see Sophy 
give Sylvia a push. Sylvia was shaking her head and making all sorts 
of curious signs to her mother, Mrs. Lulworth sat erect as usual with a 
supercilious 8mile, Mrs. Dormer waiting in the wheel-chair. ‘‘ Well, 
child,” she said impatiently, ‘‘ what are you making all those signs 
about? Pray have little girls ceased to come when their mothers 
call them?” continued the old lady, impatiently, preparing to go, and 
wheeling half round. 

Sylvia was advancing but slowly, with downcast eyes, with long curious 
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shuffling steps, stumbling over her gown; she nearly tumbled over a foot- 
stool in the way. 

‘* Don’t, my dear—do take care,” said poor Mrs. King, looking quite 
distressed. Sylie’s last stumble had brought her up before the old lady 
in her wheel chair. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” the girl said; ‘‘ the butler locked the back-door 
from the garden, and I lost my way in the stable-yard, and that’s all.” 

“Hmph!” said the old lady, looking at her with two brown twinkling 
eyes; then turning to Mrs. King, ‘‘ That young man we were speaking of 
will have to be a very sensible man, Emily, if he is to make anything of 
her.” And she vanished in an instant. 

Sylvia drew herself up; she blushed and looked more beautiful than 
ever: she was a little hurt, for she had guessed the old lady’s meaning, 
but her temper was so sweet, and her opinion of herself so humble, that 
nothing ever really made her angry. 

‘* Why don’t you come and sit down here?” said Cecilia, kindly 
calling her to the sofa. 

Sylie still hesitated. Then the dreadful secret came out. 

‘* Oh, mamma ! I have got one white shoe on, and one black one,”’ she 
whispered. ‘ What shallI do? Do let me go. Papa will beso...” 

Poor girl, as she spoke the door opened, and Mr. Rickets came in, 
following the butler with the tea, and made straight towards the sofa by 
which she was standing. 

Mr. Rickets had been completely fascinated during dinner by the 
beautiful apparition, and to his dismay had just heard the Colonel say 
over his claret that the whole family was going abroad the following 
Monday. This was a great disappointment to the romantic young man, 
who immediately determined to lose no time, and to make Miss Sylvia's 
acquaintance at once. He left the table and came in with the tea for this 
purpose, and made his way straight across the room to the spot where he 
saw her standing. Mrs. Lulworth was indignant at being passed over, 
but her slights were revenged. As Rickets came up he heard Mrs. 
King’s faint ‘‘ You had better go at once, my dear,” and the lovely Sylvia 
glided away immediately with a graceful sliding step which he supposed 
to be peculiar to her. He was glad she did not trot like most women. 

Rickets was disappointed, but he made himself as agreeable as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

*‘T hope I did not frighten Miss Sylvia away,” he said. 

‘«‘ Oh, no,” said Mrs. King, absently. Then she began examining the 
curtains, as if she thought burglars were concealed behind them ; and 
Rickets found the conversation languished. 

Miss Bowley had crossed the room, and was making her tea. 
Mrs. Lulworth was nodding off to sleep bolt upright ; Sophy sat down to 
the piano and struck a few gentle chords. Time seemed a little long ; 
and Rickets was wishing himself back in the dining-room, when two doors 
opened at once. Through one came the gentlemen, all of various heights, 
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the colonel’s black mustachios overtopping the rest; through the other 
door—Mrs. Dormer’s—came Sylvia, carrying her lighted candle danger- 
ously near her muslins. 

‘¢ Take care, child!’ cried her mother ; and then, as she came up, ina 
low voice: ‘‘ Why, Sylvia, you have not changed your shoes, after all!” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, mamma,”’ said Sylvia, ‘‘ I changed them both.” 

Mrs. King said no more. The colonel was advancing; and Sylvia, 
evidently afraid of a lecture, fled away to the shelter of the tea-table, 
where Miss Bowley was combining her hot-water and sugar and teacups. 
Rickets immediately gave up his seat to the colonel. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed. When the young man reached the tea-table, 
Sylvia, still holding her candle, was saying, ‘‘ Oh, Miss Bowley, you have 
got a little spider on your cap. Sit still: I will take it off.” 

Sylvia was short-sighted, and she was stooping and holding the candle 
so near to the spider, that Rickets involuntarily started forward, and 
cried, ‘‘ Take care, Miss King!” 

Sylvia turned round; as she turned, Miss Bowley’s lappets shot up in 
two sudden flames. In an instant there was a blaze, a scream, arush.... 

Some one tore Sylvia away, some one turned on the boiling water, some 
one knocked over a chair; and then Rickets, in his shirt-sleeves, was seen 
half-choking poor Maria, as he wrapped his coat round and round her head. 
It was cruel to smile, and yet diflicult not to be cruel. The poor thing 
emerged faint, panting, half-stifled from the coat, with one set of curls 
completely frizzled away. She looked most piteous as Rickets conducted 
her to a sofa. He had forgotten to put on his coat again, and supported 
her with the greatest care and kindness. Sylvia stood petrified. Her 
father had seized her roughly by the arm. ‘‘ You do it on purpose,” he 
said, setting his teeth. 

Mrs. King began nervously to blow out all the candles within her reach. 

‘J hope you are satisfied with your evening’s performance,” said 
Mrs. Lulworth, coming up with a short laugh. Poor, palpitating Sylie! 
she seemed quite stunned by the consciousness of her enormity. 

‘‘ Satisfied ?’’ said her father, bitterly. ‘Do you suppose ¢his will 
satisfy her ?”’ 

It was well things were no worse. Good Bowley’s curls were easily 
replaced, and I was touched to see Sylvia rush after her as she was 
leaving the room. ‘‘ Darling Miss Bowley, are you hurt? are you 
dreadfully frightened ?’’ she said. Good old Bowley assured her it was 
nothing, and the two went off together. 

I could see that Rickets was very indignant with Colonel King for his 
treatment of Sylvia. ‘ They are all in a league,’ I heard him mutter 
as he pulled on his coat. He wished us good-night very shortly, and 
went off the instant his brougham was announced. 

Next day he called, and left a whole packet of cards; but Mrs. 
Lulworth had given orders that no one was to be admitted. 

‘‘ Why did you do that, mamma ?”’ Cecilia asked. 
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‘¢T do not approve of Sunday visitors,’ said Mrs. Lulworth. 

On Monday, Mr. Rickets called again very early on horseback. The 
Kings had driven off half an hour before. Mrs. Lulworth appeared at a 
window inclaret-coloured merino. She did not come down to say good-by, 
but her husband was there making his dapper little bows, and Cecilia and the 
children stood waving their hands at the door. We seemed to see Sophy’s 
eyes twinkling after she had driven off, with a diary under one arm, and 
a sketch-book under the other. 

“‘T will write,” she cried. ‘I shall send you news of all friends at 
St. Pierre.” (Our friends were chiefly old ladies in large straw hats, whose 
acquaintance we had made some ten years before.) 

‘“« How happy that girl looked,” I said to H. ‘ Why are we not all 
provided with a good stock of enjoyment to last us our lives? It is all 
spent in a few years, and then there is nothing . . .” 

‘“‘Do you think so?’ said H. ‘I find some things are as good at 
sixty as at sixteen. Other people’s happiness is a great deal better— 
Sophy’s, for instance.” 


Some Passagi s from Sophy’s Correspondence. 

‘* Here out of my window is a sketch ready made—a grey, sloping roof, 
with wooden beams, and moss-grown stones upon the tiles. There is a 
wooden balcony, where a woman sits at work all day. There is a garden 
down below, full of lupins and sunflowers, and scarlet-runners against a 
trellis ; the hotel cook is walking there between his courses, all dressed 
in white. My sketch is too big for the paper, as many sketches are. It 
scarcely takes in the plums, or the apple-tree all studded with crimson 
fruit. 

“Far beyond, if I look out, I see a mountain, with a grey dome of 
cloud and shadows, out of which flow sudden sweet lights, rippling down 
the rocky sides; the lights flow, a soft wind comes through the leaves of 
the trees all about my window; a sweet sort of calm is everywhere, and 
one cow-bell is tinkling. Yes, you must come. Iam sure you would like 
the place, dear Miss Williamson, and the mineral waters would make dear 
Mrs. H. well. What delightful walks we should take together! Yesterday I 
went out alone. Sylie was practising, and papa was busy. All along the way 
it was like a fairy-tale. I do think this place isa fairy-land. By a cottage- 
door sat an old woman spinning, with a little boy playing at her knee. He 
was sitting on a low wooden stool, with a bit of broken plank. When he 
saw me he began to sing, and to beat his little feet in time, and to play 
upon his plank as if it were a fiddle. The old woman smiled and nodded. 
There were flowers all round about them, big sunflowers blazing in the 
gardens, and balsams in the windows. Then I came to some women 
washing in astream. They all cried, ‘Good-day.’ The stream flowed 
and sparkled away through moss and wild flowers, hurrying down to the 
torrent below. 

‘* Then I reached a pine wood, all shivering with pretty lights ; mosses 
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were growing, and ferns so delicate and gentle, that it seemed as if each 
one should have been alone in a glass conservatory, instead of twinkling 
here on the high roadside. The trees opened out, the valley below 
gleamed between their stems. It seemed full of light, of winds stirring, 
of sounds. It was a Wagner-like chorus of birds and insects, of grass- 
hoppers whistling ; far off, dogs barking; the tone of human voices on 
the air like the drone of insects; the bells of browsing animals; and I 
thought of this beautiful moment multiplied by all the existences round 
about—not my moment only, but theirs as well. I did long for you—for 
some one to share it with me—some one who could feel it all as it seemed 
just then. I heard steps coming across the turf. It was a little girl, 
with dark eyes, and a little black cap tied under her chin. She held a 
bunch of bluebell-like flowers, and as I passed, she shyly put them into 
my hand. I asked her where the green path led to? ‘To the Cheminée 
de Fées,’ said she. And then she ran away down the sloping moss, and ° 
disappeared among the trees. 

‘The Cheminée de Fées is a wonderful place, with a great view, and 
a wild chasm overgrown and overflown with the forest green : the cheminées 
are tall columns standing high overhead; time and the rains and the 
winds have cut them out of solid earth. Sometimes they fall away, but 
there are others rising round about them, and besides, the fairies can well 
attend to their own kitchen. My scramble ended on the open heights above 
St. Pierre, on the side of the Prarion, as the mountain is called. When 
I came out into the open I saw two big birds hopping before me among 
the bracken, and suddenly they spread their great wings and flew right 
away straight across the valley to the faint rolling clouds that were 
gathering above the opposite heights. They were eagles! I looked 
about and wondered to find myself the companion of eagles; by some 
perversity of mind I tried to think of Lulworth Hall and our visit 
there and aunt Lulworth’s proprieties ; I could hardly recall it all; one 
flap of those great wings seemed to undo all the tiny threads which 
had travelled with us even to St. Pierre. I was very tired by this 
time, and I made my way to a pretty chalet perched on a rock in 
the shade of the pine forest. It stood as all chalets do, with a lovely 
glimpse of the view. It was neatly packed and stacked with the winter's 
wood beneath the broad eaves, its fields spreading round about, the 
balsams flowering in the low lattice window. There seemed no one 
about except a few hens: a hoe was lying before the door, which was 
open. I went in; the big sitting-room was empty, in order, but aban- 
doned ; the rough, country crockery stood upon the dresser, two hearts 
were cut in the great beam that ran across the roof; the bed was neatly 
made, the wooden chairs stood in their places, the low lattice window 
scarcely lighted the big room. As I came away I happened to peep 
through a half-open door into the hayloft. There was the whole family 
comfortably buried in the soft fresh hay, women and children soundly 
sleeping together. One little thing opened a pair of great shining eyes 
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and looked at me solemnly. I did not mean to disturb them and came 
away, but the child must have awakened the mother: she came out wide 
awake, with a kind sad face; she would not let me go until I had rested 
and drank a bowl of milk; while one by one the children came out of 
their nest and watched me drink. She had been born there, she told me, 
in a chalet just above, and married there, and her little eldest had been 
drowned in the torrent below. ... Imust not bore you with my dear pea- 
sant people any more, but tell you about ourselves in our new home. 
I found them all installed when I reached the little inn. Papa told me 
I must not go so far again alone; mamma is charmed with her room 
and her sofa by the window; Quince is a little more cross than usual, 
but that is nothing. Everything else is so pretty. My poor Sylvia is 
my one trouble. I am afraid things get worse and worse. She is s0 
gentle. She never answers; she got up to-day when papa reproved 
her, and went away with her eyes full of tears; there were two or three 
people in the room and I was so sorry for her. There is an American 
couple we have made friends with. He is from Kentucky and a great 
Alpine climber. She is a pretty little New York lady, very fond of dress, 
and also of a dear little baby she has called Cornelia. It has ear-rings 
and wears two little gold bracelets. Even Quince is obliged to smile at 
it. This morning I saw it holding out its little arms to a poor wretched 
old crétin who does odd jobs about the place. The poor thing came 
forward with strange inarticulate noises, groanings, and gesticulations : 
the little baby was delighted and smiled and put out its arm again. Yes, 
little children are like the kingdom of heaven, and make no differences 
between persons. 

‘‘ Sylvia disappeared after papa’s reprimand. I could not think where 
to find my poor dear, until Mr. Sydney, the American, told me he had 
seen her go up towards the great walnut-tree; and there I found her, 
lying fast asleep, with her head on the turf and her arm lying across one 
great root. She looked so pretty, and like the nymph of the old tree, I 
would not awaken her, but sat by her till she opened her eyes. 

‘It is so warm we can all sit out. Papa-reads his Zimes of an 
evening and smokes his cigar after dinner in the gallery, by the light of 
an oil-lamp that hangs by our windows. Sylie and I sit near him, and 
watch the stars go down behind the pine woods. The French family 
down below puts on white and red hoods, and sits in the dusk in a 
circle; their voices come up to us. One lady from Marseilles arrived 
yesterday. She is very religious, and goes to the four-o’clock service 
every morning. All the others have taken to going to church too since 
she came. I went and peeped in last night, and saw a dark church and 
one oil-lamp burning, and dim people praying on their knees round about. 
It was so still, I could hear the torrent as I stood there. Some one passed 
out quickly, saying ‘Good night.’ I think it was the woman from the 
sleeping chalet. She hurried past me in the dark, and did not wait to 
speak,” 
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* Lulworth Hall, Dorlicote, July 25th. 

** Many thanks, my dear Sophy, for your pleasant letter, which brings 
the little place back to me most vividly. Your mother’s kind postscript 
also gave us both pleasure. How we should like to see you all again in 
your green valley—an excursion would be very pleasant this hot summer, 
and snow mountains sound very refreshing. Next year, if you return to 
St. Pierre, we hope to be able to join you. H. is the originator of this 
wild dream, and you know I go wherever she does. I found your letter 
at the post-oflice yesterday, when we drove into Dorlicote. Mr. Rickets 
was there. He persuaded us to go in and call upon his mother, and he 
asked many questions about you all—so many that H. was tempted to 
read him some portions of your letter when he called this morning. What 
a beautiful old avenue it is that leads to his father’s house. I had no 
idea it was such a fine old place. Mr. Rickets also talks of going abroad ; 
he said he was undecided, and spoke of Spain or Norway. He is going 
back to India for a year this autumn. 

‘‘Cecilia is gone, and Mrs. Dormer is preparing for another flight 
with H. and myself to Ryde and the Isle of Wight. I hope your father 
will not think us yiddy young creatures. Pray break our news carefully to 
him ; and with love ¢o your mother and Sylvia, believe me 

‘Yours aflectionately, my dear Sophy, 
“MM. Witiramson.”’ 


This letter reached the little inn at St. Pierre early one morning. The 
company were seated eating a course of tomatoes prepared by the artistic 
cook, when the postman marched into the room and round the table, 
giving out the contents of his bag as he went. 
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Spain: ber Manners and Anusements. 
—_—Ooo— 


In our recent imperfect but (we venture to say) impartial sketch of Spain’s 
social condition, we found ourselves obliged to leave for separate treat- 
ment those lighter, gayer aspects of her domestic and familiar life 
which illustrate, if they do not explain, the politics, morals, and economy 
ofa nation. Every change, in fact, in a people’s history is accompanied 
with a corresponding change in its manners and amusements ; and this 
is one of the reasons why the very gravest blockhead—if he has sense at 
all—is forced to admit that novels, essays, satires, and all that we class 
under light literature, is not without solid value for the student of a 
nation’s development. When Scotland—a country which is so far like 
Spain (without admitting the soundness of Mr. Buckle’s curious parallel 
between the two), that it has a strongly-marked type of history and cha- 
racter, was passing from an unusually rough and poor Catholic country 
into the respectable and prosperous Presbyterian land which we know— 
what happened ? what continued to happen for a long time? All the 
familiar sports were made war upon, and many of them destroyed, as 
if you had blown away the purple crown from the thistle, and left nothing 
but the prickles. In that highly curious legal compilation, where most 
Scottish gentlemen may find some of their ancestors mentioned—Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials—we come across the setting up of a ‘‘ Robin Hude,” 
and the ‘‘singing round simmer trees,” punished as offences against the 
State and law. As the severity wore off, new forms of recreation came 
up. And just so in England, and all over the world, forms of ceremony, 
habits of dress, and types of festal indulgence have been modified along 
with the political institutions, and in an always recognizable harmony 
with the modification. It is not so great a thing to be noble in France, 
or elsewhere, as it was when only nobles wore red heels to their boots, 
or carried swords, rufiles, and lace, or were expected to be able to bow 
gracefully, and dance a minuet. These are small things in themselves, 
but their disappearance is related to the abolition of privileges and 
rotten boroughs, and the increased strength of dissent, as well as to the 
introduction of monkey-jackets, short pipes, and the _politer forms of 
slang. 

Now, Spain is an interesting country (though, in other respects dull 
enough to live in all the year round), just because she is slowly, and 
in a late period of history; going through the kind of changes which, to 
countries in advance of her, are matters of history and antiquarianism. 
One sees everywhere, in things tragic, and in things commonplace, the 
relics of bygone days—oddities of conduct, or custom, which might 
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serve fo furnish materials to editors of our old English satirists and 
playwrights. Enter the Cortes. A Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
explaining why he resigns — he compares himself to a shipwrecked 
mariner clinging to a plank, with a dark sky overhead, and a wild sea 
around. In plain English, he does not think that he has been properly 
supported by his colleagues. Pass into the street. The first acquaint- 
ance you meet parts assuring you that he is at the feet of the lady—he 
means that he desires to be remembered to your wife. Visit a prison: 
it is in the condition of our prisons before Howard's time; a country 
town, its smells would kill Mr. Chadwick. Go on board a man-of-war. 
She is an iron-clad of the first magnitude; but she has been built in 
England, and is navigated upon the calculations of English astronomers, 
while her compasses were made at Marseilles. Yet the theory of the 
nation is that it has a fine navy of its own, and the squadron which 
retired from before Callao, while batteries were still firing, is spoken of as 
we hardly speak of the squadrons of Blake and Nelson. There is the 
queerest possible mixture of antique formal bombast with an adoption 
ready-made of the inventions of other nations, and with a practical bar- 
barism in the roads, water-supply, hotels, postal communication, paving, 
mendicancy, and such points, wonderful to behold. The universal 
triumph of the New over the Old is not, in Spain, as with us, a triumph 
by way of absorption, where the Old accepts something of the New, and 
lasts; or the New receives from the Old in establishing itself a part of its 
substance and colour. In Spain the two elements battle eternally, each 
being of an extreme and unyielding type ; or when one of the two gains 
a good start, it rushes into extremes and leaves the other helpless and 
silent. Every tendency is in excess. Marquesses of Carabas are con- 
fronted by sans culottes—the monks of Erasmus and Rabelais are jostled 
by pamphleteers of the latest French infidel pattern. There are rail- 
ways (constructed by foreigners), but they are, in many parts, not fenced 
in, to the grievous peril, and occasional destruction, of old women who 
jog placidly across them upon overloaded donkeys. So great was the 
interruption to Spanish country ideas of the railways that, at first, the 
peasantry, charmed by the sight of a level road, used to walk upon them, 
and only gradually learned to move out of the way when they heard the 
whistle—their first impression being that the train ought to stop to let them 
change their position at perfect leisure. Tramways are now being intro- 
duced into the large cities, and not long since the first tramway omnibus 
at Madrid had to be protected by police. The Madrid populace had 
nothing to say against it, except that it was an innovation. But that was 
quite enough in a country where foreigners are stared at like wild beasts 
(and fleeced, if they don’t look out, like tame ones), and where a foreigner 
is always taken at first for a Frenchman, because France is near, and all 
beyond it terra incognita. This jumbling together of the changes im- 
ported from abroad with the traditions of local superstition and Gothic 
and Moorish customs and ideas—this array of obsolete prejudices and 
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ignorances alongside finance operations worthy of the latest dodges of 
Capel Court—this it is which makes Spain an amusing country—a land 
of the comic no less than of the serious—picturesque. Indeed, Spain 
has never yet had justice done her from a humorous point of view. 
Ford has admirable flashes of witty sarcasm, but they are fitful and 
desultory, and his main and serious business is with the Past. Writers of 
Southey’s school deal oxly with the romantic, like Washington Irving ; 
while Théophile Gautier, in his brilliant little volume, cares for nothing 
but the quaint and picturesque, barbarous or not. He was, in fact, 
delighted to find that you could get with so much ease from the life of 
the boulevards into a life that had little more in common with it— 
Madrid once quitted—than Tunis or Bagdad. 

There are two elements in Spanish life equally distinct from that of 
England, the one which is Spanish purely, the other which Spain has in 
common more or less with the Latin races generally. And there is still a 
third element—the provincial-—to be allowed for, according to its import- 
ance, as necessity requires. But the last is of little consequence for our 
present purpose, since it is certain that, however strong the differences 
between province and province in Spain, Spaniards are much more like 
each other, come from where they may, than they are like any other 
nation. Barcelona is considerably ‘“ French,’’ for instance, in some 
respects, and there are ten or twelve thousand French subjects in it. But 
the French are not less foreigners in everything than the far scantier 
English, and a Frenchman would feel insulted rather than otherwise, if you 
took him for a Catalan. No doubt a, Catalan woman, again, with her 
large feet, raucous voice, and over-dressed look, is at least as unlike the 
fairy-light vivacious Andalusian, whose delicacy Gautier compares to that 
of the build of the Arab horse, as she is unlike the smart Parisian, 
neat in dress and lively of tongue. But she has the same kind of tradi- 
tional ideas, and the same kind of social habits and education as the 
Andalusian ; and these broad resemblances, based upon history .and 
polities, are the essential things to be considered when national character 
is discussed. 

Spanish manners are gradually changing, as Mr. Ford saw them 
changing among the generation which has now nearly passed away. But 
enough remains to show their feudal type tinged with Orientalism. The 
regular Castilian grandee, the hidalgo of old days, whom Raleigh knew, 
was something between a pasha of the best Osmanli breed and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. He was grave and impassive, but he loved 
adventure; was ready to fight for his king or his mistress; and was 
punctilious in all that regards ceremony and courtesy. And, to this day, 
in districts quite remote from the Castiles, one still sees that a figure of 
this kind is the ideal upon which the manners of society have been formed. 
The unreality of the whole affair only reveals itself and suggests ludicrous 
emotions gradually. At first there is something imposing in a solemnity 
which seems raised above all that is little, and attractive in a politeness 
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which places the house where you visit—d la disposicion de Usted—at 
the disposition of your worship or grace. ‘I kiss the feet of your grace, 
lady,” says the gentleman. ‘I kiss the hand of your grace, cavalier,” 
answers the lady. ‘ Guste Usted a comer?” is the invitation to eat, 
given by everybody, as he moves off to his meal, or, more briefly, ‘‘ Guste 
Usted?” if it makes its appearance while you happen to be in the house. 
Even an old woman eating a sardine upon a bit of bread in her shop, makes 
the offer to a casual customer. So in smaller matters. A Spaniard raises 
his hat slightly on entering the waiting-room of the railway-station, and 
salutes the strangers whom he finds in a railway carriage. It is, perhaps, 
on paper, however, that the true Spanish ceremoniousness comes out 
best. A letter has B. 8. M , kisses his hands (the use of the third 
person, by the way, adds greatly to all these effects), even on the outside. 
And the style is that of a despatch rather than of every-day concerns. 
Nothing is mentioned without some swelling epithet of praise. You read 
of ‘‘ this cultivated and enlightened city ’’-—a city where you may hunt all 
day in vain for a novel of George Sand’s. A warehouse, as likely as not, 
is an illustrious warehouse, or a renowned place of industry. The biographer 
of a local worthy will talk of the elevated rank of his family, and in the 
next paragraph you find, most probably, that he was the son of a rather 
well-to-do apothecary. 

All exaggeration of this kind is akin to the exaggeration just described 
in the manners of every-day life. It rests upon a vanity without limit, 
which flourishes in proportion to the isolation and ignorance of the 
untravelled, unread community in which it grows. Nay, the very 
politeness of which we hear so much springs more from vanity than from 
kindness. We are a pueblo hidalgo—a people of nobles and cavaliers— 
and it is our duty to bow and smile, and bandy fine phrases; this is the 
sentiment that a studious observer finds, by degrees, to lie at the bottom 
of a society which is, so to speak, always on parade. Otherwise, some- 
thing in the way of services, or good offices, or hospitality, would follow 
upon these mighty professions, which foreigners of all nations know never 
to be the case. Meanwhile, politeness in forms, the ceremonious part of 
politeness, by no means exhausts the range of that civilized virtue. We 
must not forget that ‘‘ manners,” like mores, is a word with two significa- 
tions, of which one is more important than the other. When Cowper says 
of his brother,— 


Peace to the memory of a man of worth. 








A man of letters, and of manners too— 


he is not thinking only of the kind of way in which his brother carried 
himself in a drawing-room or a stage-coach. And we confess that we 
should relish Spain’s high-flown courtesy better if the same men who are 
‘at the feet” of women would learn not to stare brutally at them,— 
sometimes, indeed, to speak to them,—in the Alamedas, Ramblas, or 
Plazas of Spanish cities. As a rule, no young ladies can walk alone in 
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such cities, and this is not merely a part of the semi-Oriental watchfulness 
exercised over them, but a practical precaution due to experience. What 
fruit the watchfulness, assisted by the confessional, bears in the after and 
married life of Spanish women let the well-known mores of Madrid tell. 
But to waive these too large and too delicate questions, and to return to 
Spanish manners in the lighter sense of the word, the reader must not 
fancy that the man who kisses his hands, on paper, will not thrust him 
to the wall (if big enough) should there be anything like pressure at 
a railway, an opera, ora ball. The courtesy of the country is a courtesy 
of forms, holding good when the forms can be complied with easily and 
comfortably, but giving way under the least pressure of selfishness. We 
have seen ladies looking vainly for seats in a splendid café, glittering with 
mirrors and gilding, and frequented by the best society—the sociedad 
elegante. Not a swarthy caballero moved, but all remained smoking (and 
spitting) at their ease. Yet such men, knowing—literally—less about 
Europe than an educated Hindoo, would be sure to uphold Spanish 
manners as something unique. The truth is, that it is a mere delusion 
either that the manners of the grandees are equal to those of well-bred 
Englishmen, or that the general masses of Spain are more civil and 
agreeable than those of England. The inflated bowing and complimenting 
style of ‘‘deportment”’ has a certain ‘ high-life-below-stairs ’’ character 
now-a-days in Spain. It looks as if it were a bad imitation of the 
Oriental stateliness of the Moor, and the feudal pride of the Goth, by 
their horse-boys and valets. And it is based upon an assertion of self, 
closely connected with envy. Everybody would like to be hidalgo, in 
order that nobody may be hidalgo. 

The mixture of sentiments upon which all this rests is by no means 
to be considered unimportant, or valuable only as illustrating the manners 
of the country. It has an influence upon Spain’s polities and fortunes. 
The ex-Queen would not have held out so long if she had not been 
muy Espanola in these matters as in others. A good anecdote is told 
of her from this point of view. When she was in the Biscayan provinces 
in the autumn of 1868, before the revolution broke out, but when the 
atmosphere was felt to be charged with coming storm, her Majesty paid 
a visit to one of her men-of-war. The captain received her as became 
her rank, and their chat was agreeable. ‘‘ But does not your Majesty 
know,” said the officer, presently, ‘‘ that you are in my power here, and 
that I can sail away with you to Cadiz, or anywhere that I like?” 
‘Of course, I know it,” Queen Isabel answered; ‘‘ but I also know that 
you are caballero Espanol, and that, therefore, it would be impossible 
for you to do such a thing!” One of the charms of her Majesty was 
a sweet voice, and doubtless this went for something in the effect of her 
little speech. But the essence of it was the artfully matter-of-course 
appeal to the captain’s caballerosidad. And it may fairly be doubted 
whether Spain is yet ripe enough for a full appreciation of the far simpler, 
but essentially truer, type of kingly politeness, shown by Amadeo the 
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First, in his September Progress. In time his dynasty, if it lasts, may 
supply a new ideal of conduct to the upper and middle classes. It would 
be a great blessing ; for the present obsolete and imitative one indirectly 
supports the pretentiousness, isolation, indolence, the want of respect 
for enterprise, industry, knowledge, and good faith, which make the 
Spanish name so cheap and the Spanish loans so dear. 

The strange want of hospitality among the Spaniards is so distinctly 
a national feature that it deserves a few words to itself. The odd thing 
is, that they lay claim to it, along with all other virtues ; and that hospi- 
tality is attributed, in public, to cities in which nobody receives a stranger, 
just as culture to cities where there are no pictures nor books. The 
pretence in this matter is perhaps the queerest of all pretences. The 
foreigner is told that a house is ‘‘ at his disposition,” and the quantity of 
house-property he acquires of this very peculiar kind is respectable. But 
he is not expected to call at his house, and he is never invited specially to 
it. -This is more or less true of all Spain; less true, perhaps, of Madrid 
than of other cities ; and less true of the Biscayan provinces, or Andalusia, 
than of Catalonia ; but true, in the main, of the whole peninsula. Where 
did this strange element come from? It is not ‘‘ Latin,’ for the Romans 
were dinner-givers from the beginning, like the Greeks, and much of the 
best fun of the comic writers, from Plautus to Petronius, turns upon that 
side of their sociable and brilliant life. It is not ‘‘ Oriental.” The Arab 
is ready with his tent, his bread and salt, and dates; and, in calling upon 
a pasha, if you are not sure of kabobs or pillau, you are at least never 
dismissed without pipes and coffee. It is not ‘‘ Gothic.” The Goth was 
of many varieties and of many lands, but he was always more or less 
given to keeping open house ; and Adam Smith has taken the trouble to 
give a philosophical explanation of the hearty weleome and honest cheer 
of the old medieval life. The truth seems to be, that the races enume- 
rated, being conquerors only, and no way related to the bulk of the indi- 
genous population, which was far more numerous, never penetrated deeper 
in their influence than a little below the surface, and thus affected the 
formal manners of Spain, without much actual impression upon the 
national character. Scratch a Russian, said Napoleon, and you find a 
Tartar. Scratch a Spaniard, he might have said, and you find an Iberian. 
We certainly have known and seen incidents of Spanish hospitality 
worthy of the Iberians of Strabo. In one case a Spanish family asked 
some foreigners to a dance. The dancing went cheerfully on till about 
half-past one, when the lady of the house bowed affectionately to her 
friends by way of bowing them out. The family, she said, were going to 
supper! Yet families of this kind have no objection whatever to sup— 
ay, and right well, too—at the foreigner’s expense. We remember a 
Yankee man-of-war giving a ball in a Spanish Mediterranean port. Yankee 
officers are well paid, and the most cheerful of hosts. Champagne cock- 
tails are found to enliven the eagle, and are freely supplied to the friends 
of that bird. So the supper was excellent, and the effect upon the 
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Spaniards was extraordinary. Stout old ladies were heard exclaiming, 
through mouthfuls of unwonted fowl and tongue, that if they had thought 
it was to be anything like this, they would have brought Tio Jorge— 
Uncle George. Where was he on such an occasion? Why was not he 
having a slice off the estranjero? The nephews of these old girls, mean- 
while, organized a cutting-out expedition, and having discovered where 
more champagne was, made a gallant attack upon the stores. A British 
vessel on the Mediterranean station, detached to the coast of Spain, some- 
times makes the mistake of attempting to begin friendly relations by a 
ball. The result, in every instance, is the same. The society of the 
place flocks to the entertainment, and the entertainers never hear of their 
guests afterwards. 

Some vestiges still exist, however, of a friendly little custom which 
was wearing out in Mr. Ford’s time. It has happened to ourselves, at 
Iéast once, to find, on settling with the mozo at a café, that our shot had 
been paid by a Spaniard, who had done us that honour from observing 
(we fear from our accent) that we were strangers in the land. Once, also, 
in another city, at a table-d’héte, some officers sent the waiter round with 
their sherry-bottle, the contents of which were all the more welcome 
because good sherry can hardly be got, except by ordering it expressly 
from Andalusia, and average sherry is as dear as in London. These 
humane practices, though falling into desuetude, are not extinct; and the 
foreigner who finds himself dining in public, may send a glass of cham- 
pagne to a lady without impertinence, and it will be a good preparation 
for a little chat. The Spaniards are sociable when thrown in one’s way 
in travelling, in hotels, &c.; and are not haunted by the reserve which 
Johnson used to blame our people for, nor by the inward pressure of 
class feeling from which many honest Britons suffer. Unfortunately, 
travelling is very uncomfortable work in Spain; and a tadle-d’héte makes 
severe demands upon the stomach, the nerves, and the temper. To see 
a knife used as if the man using it were a professional cut-throat about to 
practise on himself: to see such a man spit freely during the meal; to 
have a whiff of his tobacco-smoke flying lightly over your omelette,— 
these are among the pangs of exile! We welcome, therefore, a new 
edition of a Spanish cookery-book,* which (in the interest of our readers) 
we bought the other day, and which contains some excellent observations 
on behaviour at table. 

“The man who is not a good gastronome,” says our writer, ‘ uses 
the same spoon for every plate, strikes his fork against his teeth, and picks 
them with it into the bargain.” This unhappy being is warned that such 
things are ridiculous and disagreeable among people of fashion—gente de 
moda. The good gastronome is next brought forward to set him an 
example. He employs spoon and knife on proper occasions, according 
to the dish,—well aware that if he makes a mistake in helping fruit, ices, 





* Nuevo Arte de Cocina, Teérico y Praéctico, Por Juan Altimiras. (1871.) 
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or pastry, he is giving proof that he has not been brought up in a house 
where such dishes are known. Haste in sitting down, the choice of a 
seat that does not belong to him, an ostentation of puerile appetite, eyes 
greedily fixed on the eatables, and a gluttonous air, un aire guloso, are all 
avoided by el buen gastrénomo. To eat in a hurry argues misery and 
hunger, and that the guest has only come to eat. Nor is silence to be 
maintained ; the guest is to enliven the table with jokes and festive con- 
versations, since it is no place for treating of serious events; yet he is 
not to be a mere buffoon, lest the terrible suspicion should be aroused 
that the wine has got into his head. Those who follow exactly these 
precepts, maintaining self-possession and decency, and using tooth-picks 
(adroitly introduced in the concluding paragraph), will enjoy the pleasures 
of the table: ‘‘ celebrating them with the enchantments of festive poetry, 
and being at the same time the delight of society.” (p. 50.) 

In this little treatise we recognize the spirit of a man of genius, and 
a reformer, animated by a true ambition for the improvement of his race ; 
a man, in fact, whom we do not hesitate to rank with the patriots of the 
Revolution that it fell to our lot to witness in 1868. Such changes as 
he recommends in Spanish habits, will, no doubt, be brought about 
slowly, and they are—to employ a figure which our readers may have 
heard before—steps in the right direction. Of the cookery receipts of 
our friend we cannot speak so well as of his labours in the cause of 
the moral reform of the table. He is too fond of garlic (ajo), that cicutis 
allium nocentius which is so disagreeable an element in the dishes, and 
the breaths, of the sweet south. He is for destroying the flavour of 
partridges by cooking them with sardines inside, with laurel-leaves, 
orange-juice, and what not. But, indeed, cookery is at as low an ebb as 
any other art in Spain. The materials for the artist are inferior to begin 
with. The meat and poultry are badly fed; the sea-coast people fish as 
little as possible; even the fruit is poor from want of cultivation—and 
that in a country where oranges ripen in the open air. It is often difli- 
cult to get fresh butter in the greatest cities, where an oil unsavoury 
enough to spoil an Englishman’s salad, serves as the native substitute. 
Thick chocolate, bacalao or salt-fish, a puchero or stew, supplying first a 
rather watery soup and then some stringy bouilli, make up, with tomatoes, 
olives, and cakes, the ordinary fare of a Spanish household. Foreigners 
cannot take to it kindly, unless by beginning young; but they can do no 
better except by resorting to some restaurant kept by a Frenchman ; or 
labouring to dine in thé English manner in second-rate style, at prices for 
which excellent provender can be obtained in London. The inferiority of 
kid to Scotch or Welsh mutton; of ewe-cheese and goats’ milk to the 
produce of British dairies; the total absence of such things as salmon, 
grouse, pheasants, venison, &c., not to mention the humbler luxuries, 
gooseberries, and ginger-beer (in a climate, too, so suggestive of shandy- 
gaff/); these are not considerations to be despised by any means. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to master such ‘acquired tastes”’ as a taste 
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for snails (caracoles), although the ancients not only ate them, but had 
cochlearia, or cochlearum vivaria, in which to keep and fatten them. The 
Spaniards are fond of snails in soup and other forms. And after a thunder- 
storm, with its wild showers, has passed away, you may see the lights of 
the snail-gatherers twinkling along the hill-sides, in the evening, as they 
search for their prey in the moist earth. 

We may, perhaps, at the risk of over-refining, connect the comparative 
discomfort of Spain home-life at once with the vulgarities of the table- 
@héte, and the tumid extravagance of the politeness of the streets. 
Simplicity in good breeding is one of the last results of refinement, and 
refinement begins at home. The lowest vulgarity is to put a diamond 
ring on dirty fingers, and the exact analogy to this is the affectation of 
stately manners by people whose domestic habits are sordid; their rooms 
musty, and so arranged that the very kitchen itself is in awkward 
proximity to the most incongruous parts of the building. In the prome- 
nade, however, the corridors of the theatre, and so forth, the sham- 
baronial ideal resumes its ascendancy; and throughout the country, 
manners are coloured by the prevailing influence of non-domestic habits. 
Hence the increasing dressiness of Spanish women, whose naturaleza— 
their most famous charm—is observed to be losing its delicate bloom, and 
going the way of the mantilla. Just at present, we are glad to say that 
there is a reaction in favour of the veil; but the general tendency of the 
times is to supersede the old poetry of traditional Spanish costume by all 
the showy extravagances of the modes. These destroy the grace of the 
Andaluzas, and turn into grotesque comedy the prosaic common-place of 
the Catalanas. As for the men, their dress, now, is in a general way 
imitated from the French; and about as “‘romantic”’ as if it had been 
modelled upon those queer sketches of men of fashion, which adorn the 
windows of enterprising Jew tailors in some quarters of our own capital. 
It is curious to see how dependent the Spanish are upon the French— 
whom they dislike so cordially—for the little things as well as the great 
things of life. We showed in our last paper that they only know English 
books, and only a few of them, by translations made through the French. 
Even French fans are easier to get than Spanish in a country where fans 
are universally carried, indoors and out-of-doors, and are as indispensable 
as petticoats. 

We might almost say that, nowadays, the one entirely distinctive 
feature of Spanish life left is the bull-fight. And this is a very significant 
fact. It shows that the essential Spanish character still remains un- 
changed, however much the novelties of external speculations and external 
habits may play upon and modify the country. Nay, the barbarism of the 
national sport has been adapted to the new world of railways in a business- 
like way ; and from one point of view, it has expanded itself, and gained 
in strength, within the lifetime of the present generation. The sport 
(originally, as we all know, a Moorish one) was long confined to Andalusia 
and Madrid, or chiefly cherished in those parts of Spain. It was a new 
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thing in Barcelona so lately as 1835, and the massacres there, that year, 
began with the dragging of a bull that had displeased the populace through 
the streets—no uncommon introduction to Spanish tumults generally. 
What would England say if Manchester should suddenly take up the prize- 
ring, or announce to the public the establishment of a new League for the 
restoration of bear-baiting and cock-fighting ? Now Catalonia is a Spanish 
Lancashire, with Barcelona for its Manchester, as Mr. Ford observes ; 
and yet it not only adopted this old African recreation so recently as we 
have seen, but its bull-ring is the second in size of all Spain. It holds 
some eleven thousand spectators, and there are bull-fights in it every year. 
Having naturalized the bull-fight, Catalonia in a few years more accepted 
the railway-system ; and the railways of Spain have assisted in keeping 
bull-fighting up, for the ‘‘ stars”’ of the ring go “ starring” the provinces, 
when Madrid and Seville can spare them, just as our actors go to Liver- 
pool and Edinburgh, and take the bulls with them. The bulls are at first 
left in some: field near the city in which they are to perform and be per- 
formed upon ; and we once knew an Englishman, when out shooting, drop 
upon a collection of them, to which he bid a civil and very rapid farewell. 

The town is soon extensively covered with play-bills, in which a bull 
with formidable horns is a prominent object. The public is informed from 
what breeding-grounds the animals come, the best being as well known as 
the stables of our trainers of race-horses. A list of the different classes of 
the performers follows ; and tickets are sold at the confectioners’ and else- 
where. The entertainment is always presided over by the competent 
authority, generally the civil governor; and thus the State makes itself 
responsible for the effect upon the popular character of the amusement. 

The perverse sentimentalism with which things Spanish are usually 
regarded by the wandering British tourist weighs upon us at this point. 
Shall we be thought destitute of a feeling for the picturesque, or cynical, 
or effeminate, or all three, if we venture to say in plain English that we 
think the Spanish bull-fight a degrading, savage, and rather stupid and 
tiresome exhibition 2 Be it so, if soit must be. But the truth is, that 
no writer has yet taken, not the bull, but the bull-fight by the horns 
properly. Even the admirable Ford is too lenient, which is not his usual 
fault—although, by the way, his comparative gentleness on this point will 
not atone, in Spanish eyes, for his loyal labours in honour of the cam- 
paigns of the Duke of Wellington. Already, in his time, within thirty 
years, the graves of our Peninsular heroes (when they did get graves) 
required an Old Mortality. 

‘* But the bull-fight is such a capital thing to describe!’’ Yes; and 
that is precisely why we do not choose to describe it. An honest descrip- 
tion would be sickening. It would be a picture of a shambles; a lively 
sketch of a knackers’-yard ; something that would not be allowed to be 
hung up in a Smithfield tap-room. It may seem unfair to say that the 
modern bull-fight is a show, where people go to see broken-down cab- 
horses ripped up by half-wild bulls. But this is the exact truth, never- 
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theless ; and the proof of it is, that all compromises, all displays of trained 
bulls or bulls with tipped horns; mere feats of manly agility and grace, 
unaccompanied with downright slaughter, flanks streaming with gore, and 
entrails trailing in the dust—all such displays, of which torture forms no 
part, fall utterly flat, and hardly meet any patronage. The yells for 
‘‘ caballos’”’ when the carnage runs short, show what the public want ; 
and they are content to wait for the concluding chapter, the butchery of 
the bull, till they have seen some more screws kicking in anguish upon 
the sand. Anciently, as still in theory, the bull-fight was a combat 
between a well-mounted and skilful horseman, with assistants on foot, and 
a wild animal. But it has degenerated, like everything else, till the 
pleasure of seeing a screw’s side turned to receive the bull’s horns has 
become the essential pleasure of the holiday. If the bull stops to gore a 
half-dead horse, in running round the arena, there is a general laugh. 
Surely, there is nothing either picturesque or skilful in a detail like that ? 

And, indeed, the “picturesque” and ‘skilful’ elements of this 
decrepit game are what writers for effect most exaggerate. The sweeping 
circles of a Southern crowd, rising row above row under a sky of milky 
blue, do undoubtedly produce an effect ; but it is essentially an effect of 
the moment. The mass of spectators is temporarily impressive, but when 
you examine it, however briefly, the ruffianly elements stand forth so 
prominently, that the poetry vanishes, and a reaction against the mere 
brute force of numbers rises strongly within you. Then, as to the skill 
displayed. It sometimes happens that the bull is ‘‘ got at”’ before he is 
let out, and more or less disabled by some cowardly blow. But in any 
ease the odds are so conclusively and overwhelmingly against him, that 
** fight’ is not the proper word for the game; and that so far from regard- 
ing the bull as an enemy, you find yourself wishing that, once in a way, 
he would get the best of it, and hint a little lesson of humanity to his 
tormentors by giving them a friendly poke in the ribs. No doubt there 
are pretty interludes. It is pretty to see the banderilleros charge the bull 
—light as dancing-girls, steady as skirmishing riflemen—and dart the 
gaudy banderillas of gay colour and keen edge into his dense hide. It is 
exciting also, and without the coarse excitement of mere cruelty, to watch 
a wary performer, handkerchief in hand, receive a bull’s charge, sitting on 
a chair, and evade it at the last instant by the most dexterous bound 
aside that one can imagine. But all such little touches are few and rare; 
and the steady rending of horses’ bellies, the successive butchery of bull 
after bull, make up the real staple of the afternoon’s pleasure, and are at 
once loathsome and wearisome. The bull, of course, ought to die at last 
by one subtle thrust—iuen estoque. But such artistic stabs of the 
matador are rare. The majority of bulls are killed by repeated blows, 
and many of them with a poniard or dagger. The dragging away of the 
huge carcase by a train of mules galloping and jingling their bells is a 
favourite part of the display. When an unpopular man is assassinated in 
Spain, or a criminal's body falls into the hands of the populacho, a dragging 
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of the poor dying victim, or the more fortunate corpse by the heels, more 
taurorum, is still common. Cases of it have happened more than once 
not far from where we are writing, since the Revolution of 1868. 

Perhaps the best omen regarding the future of the bull-fight, is a 
certain sensitiveness among the better educated Spaniards to the opinion 
of foreigners regarding it. They are glad to see Englishmen going there ; 
but would find it difficult to prove that Englishmen of good condition and 
culture, or still less, English women, ever make a habit of going. To do 
a thing from curiosity, or in order to acquire a right to criticise it, once in 
a way, is a very different matter from doing a thing for pleasure and as 
an amusement in harmony with a man’s ordinary occupations. But the 
Spaniard is most unlucky when his /’spaolismo prompts him to defend 
his national sport, which, he often says, a foreigner thinks barbarous, 
because he is not ‘‘ used’ to it; as if all nations had not once been 
‘‘used”’ to practices which their mature taste rejects ; while the suggestion 
that the habit is good because it is a habit, begs the question in the most 
barefaced manner. Finding this position untenable—for, indeed, reason- 
ing is not his forte, and his isolation in Europe makes it difficult to him 
to understand European feeling—our Spaniard carries the war into the 
British camp, and boldly affirms that what bull-fights are to Spain, prize- 
fights are to England. But, even admitting all that can be said against the 
prize-ring, when was it ever such a national institution, so powerful for 
influence over popular character, as the bull-ring? When did Queen 
Victoria ever take her young consort to see Tom Spring set-to with Deaf 
Burke—(we beg pardon of these great men’s memories if this be an 
anachronism)—which would have been just what the new King of Spain 
felt obliged to do, in the corresponding position, t’other day? What 
would the most faithful Liberal journals say, if the wives of the Prime 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet were to prepare the colours 
for a couple of bruisers about to meet each other, before 12,000 or 14,000 
people, in Hyde Park ? 

But, although some Spaniards begin to see that the bull-fight is an 
obsolete and demoralising barbarism, there is little chance of its disap- 
pearing for generations to come. It will probably outlast the Carnival, 
which decays with the decaying severity of the Lent, for which it is a 
preparation. Besides, the Carnival appeals to the love of fun and colour 
only ; whereas deeper and more enduring Spanish instincts are gratified 
by the bestial joys of the arena. The Barcelona Carnival is the most 
famous of Spain. The Rambla, with its long carriage-roads running 
alongside the trees which border its central promenade, is admirably suited 
to the grotesque and vivacious show. There, during the crowning three 
days, flow in steady streams, round and round, the motley equipages of 
the procession; and of those who come out to see the general harie- 
quinade. Mounted Indians, Moorish chiefs, and figures in antique 
uniforms, ride by on horse-back; while carriages containing the most 
dissimilar groups,—a British swell sitting silent and b/as¢ beside his 
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haughty spouse,—niggers, masquers with hideous noses in striped gar- 
ments, and fighting parties armed with pellets of white dust, roll on in 
unbroken line. The balconies are crowded from end to end; the central 
promenade likewise ; and the roar which passes along the line seems to 
shake the leaves of the sycamore-trees. The roar is loudest at the points, 
where, from clubs or hotels, a knot of warriors has planted itself to defy 
the war-chariots passing below. The heroes in the latter spring to their 
feet, and launch at the hostile balcony a glittering snowy shower, which is 
replied to with equal force. More gentle combatants drop upon a passing 
carriage a rain of spring-flowers, or dart at a mounted officer a malignant 
sugar-plum. Satire plays a part in the Carnival as in the ancient Satur- 
nalia; and it quickly felt the operation of the Revolution. Byron tells us 
in Beppo of the Venice Carnival :— 

All kinds of dress, exeept the ecclesiastical, 

All people, as their fancies hit, may choose. 

But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 

Therefore take heed, ye free-thinkers, I charge ye. 
But Spain, too, has her free-thinkers, libre pensadores—(there is a 
regular association of them in Barcelona)—and the Revolution has made 
public demonstrations easier for them. So at Barcelona, in the Carnival, 
a coach-full of burlesque priests may be seen among the other oddities— 
the maskers, with squeaking voices, sitting on the sides of their friends’ 
carriages, and the rest. We must not touch on the obscene element, 
characteristic of Southern corruption, from which the Carnival is not 
altogether free. It exists, however; and we may mention as a slight trait 
of Spanish manners, that a ball is given by the richer Spanish youths at 
Carnival times, the tickets to which might be seized in England, under 
Lord Campbell's Act. 

By out-of-door amusements, as we call them in England, the Spaniards 
would mean almost exactly the contrary of what we do, if they used the 
expression. It is extraordinary how little they walk, ride, shoot, swim, 
or use any kind of exercise. At their schools the youngsters have some- 
times a garden; but it is as little a scene of gymnastics, as of Athenian 
conversations on philosophy. The absurd custom, too, at their schools, 
of putting in uniform lads destined to be pettifoggers, or half-trained 
doctors, tends to foster an early priggism, to keep them out of harmony 
with nature, and so to prepare them to seek relief from premature ennui 
in premature vice. For this want of exercise, ‘‘the climate’’ is the 
excuse ; as ‘‘ the government” is for other kinds of individual inferiority. 
And one excuse is as absurd as the other. Some parts of the summer 
are severely hot, though even in them the mornings are delicious. But 
there are several winter months, when any sort of open air exertion is not 
only possible, but delightful. In the long run, the’climate is emphatically 
‘‘ temperate,”’ running to no great excess either way; and would be still 
more enjoyable, and would be free from its occasional dangers, if the best 
use were made of it. Yet, although bragged of on the one hand, it is, on 
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the other, cruelly made accountable for the most various short-comings. 
Even educated Spaniards will tell you that “the climate” is too hot for 
severe labours in letters or the sciences. Ask him, ‘ How, then, did the 
Greeks and Romans manage to do these things ?’’ and the answer will be 
the usual shrug of the shoulders,—which, according to the occasion, 
serves to express contented ignorance, defeat, indifference, or despair. 
But shoulders were made, not to be shrugged, but to bear burdens ; and 
till the Spaniard understands this, Spanish constitutions will be mere 
ceremonies, and Spanish boasts idle as the smoke of cigarettes. 

Of course, a few persons here and there dabble even in field-sports. 
We once heard a landed proprietor proving, at much length, to a large 
group in a club, that in order to hit a bird flying rapidly across you, you 
must aim somewhat ahead of it. Here, at least, was a discoverer of no 
common merit. So, again, a young man, “bucketing’’ up and down 
the road on a hack trained in the military style, may be seen occasionally. 
Nay, a horse-race absolutely was started in one great city, being held in 
nothing less than a HIpoOpROMO, for any race-course of an inferior dignity 
of appellation would have been unworthy of the national pre-eminence. 
The running was comic. But the Spaniards were so delighted that they 
got up hurdle-races also, at the first of which three out of the four riders 
were spilt, and one of them seriously hurt. We have not heard of any 
further efforts. By the way, a lady’s riding in Spain is a kind of portent, 
and attracts about as much attention as a comet. 

With regard to swimming, the same deficiencies prevail. Nothing 
can be meaner than the provision made for bathing on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. With what regret one looks back to the bright-coloured 
white-awninged shore-boats of Malta, and their neat ladders, in which 
one was rowed out to old Bighi Bay, to take a glorious header in the 
sparkling blue! On the Spanish coast, mean dirty boats for the purpose 
are difficult to get and dear to hire. The bathing-machine, again, Cockney, 
but comfortable, is unknown. ‘There are buildings on the beach with 
-abins (and a bench common to the public), from which you descend by 
wooden stairs into a place where the surf breaks, fortified by stanchions, 
bars, and ropes. The Spaniard usually holds on by a rope, and dips 
under at intervals; or if he tries to swim, girds himself with calabazas 
(pumpkins or gourds), suggesting, as he floats with his friends, that a 
market-boat has been capsized among them. Bathing is more a sanitary 
matter than anything else with them, and lasts but a short part of their 
long warm summer. ‘The domestic tub, regular with an English gentle- 
man as his daily bread, is in Spain hardly known. 

What, then, are the ‘sports?’ Well, there is shooting at rabbits 
and pigeons carefully tethered within easy range. And there are dog- 
fights (rizados de perros), chiefly on Sundays. And there are baitings of 
calves by dogs. And there are combats in which two or three dogs are 
let loose upon a donkey, the noble animal defending himself with his 
heels. Cock-fighting, too, exists, although not on any brilliant scale. 
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There is, in fact, nothing thorough in Spanish amusements, brutal or 
otherwise. And those we have just enumerated are, to do the people 
justice, not the pleasures of any great number of the people. The many 
hours they spend out of the house are spent, by preference, in strolling, 
gossiping, sitting under the trees, until the time has come, according to 
the season, for the theatres of the city, or the garden-theatres of the 
suburbs. 

The famous old Spanish drama has had a fate not unlike its only rival 
in Europe—our own. But most of us Englishmen have had twenty good 
opportunities of hearing Shakspeare, or Massinger, for one which most 
Spaniards have had of hearing Calderon or Lope. The old plays are 
scarce ever played in Spain; nor is there (on the other hand) either that 
critical study of them by individuals, or that vague, general, respectable 
acquaintance with them in society, which in some degree atones to our 
old English dramatists for their absence from the stage. Spain, however, 
has little society-pieces by living writers which are well spoken of; and 
which hold their own fairly against the competition of the serious opera 
of Italy, and the comic opera of France. It is characteristic of Spain, 
where the grandiose enjoys a kind of worship, that although she cannot 
afford—(that: fatal falta de recursos which the stranger hears of as the 
explanation of everything!)—to engage the highest singers, she has, in 
the Liceo of Barcelona, perhaps, the largest opera-house—in Europe. 
The house is really magnificent. But being above the natural wants of 
the city, so much of its cost fell upon rich men, who hold, as proprietors, 
the best boxes, that no management can afford to vie with the great cities 
of Europe in bidding for artists. The roominess of this place is some- 
thing surprising. There are two or three sitting-rooms behind some 
boxes, where cards and cigars can be as comfortably enjoyed as at a club, 
and every box has at least one, where you can escape from the performance 
if it happens to be a bore. It is pleasant to know that Spaniards do not 
absolutely smoke within the theatre itself. But between every act what a 
rush there is to the lobbies, and what a platoon-firing—the rattle of 
chatter with rolls of smoke—begins ! 

The Spaniard listens with much gravity to music. He esteems him- 
self a critical connoisseur ; is as severe upon a false note as upon a bad 
peseta; and hisses unmercifully. There is no more tenderness for a 
tenor, than for a toro, if either of them fails in what is expected from 
him. The Spaniard is not looking at the matter,in either case, as one of 
taste only, but as one of money, and he rigidly exacts his money's worth. 
The loose liberality in matters of cash that is seen in the North, is only 
found among Cubans. But a Cuban hardly cares to be called a Spaniard. 
To him, Cuba is ‘“‘my country,” and he spends his dollars like a 
Yankee. 

The influence of France, so frequently touched upon in these papers, 
has given an actress who finds her audience heavy, a sure charm for 
awakening it in our days. The opera, which ought to be comic, is—let 
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us suppose—hanging fire. Clouds are gathering over the dusky faces. 
Fans move more impatiently than usual. ‘“‘ dy, dios mio/” exclaims 
Dolores, wearily. ‘‘ Madre de Dios /”’ sighs Pilar. And the young ladies 
in green silk in yonder box, who are supposed each to have a herd of ten 
thousand cattle for dowry, in South America, flirt with more activity than 
ever. Suddenly, the orchestra strikes up a few bars of a peculiarly lively 
tune. The actress, seizing her dress, and thrusting forward one leg with 
a familiar and beloved gesture, dances two or three—and only two or 
three—steps in front of the chief comic man. The whole scene changes 
as if by magic. A delirium of delight seizes the audience. It is the 
cancan! But the delight is brief, for, as we all know, moralidad is one 
of the watchwords (perhaps the most amusing one) of the Revolution, 
and the civil governor has ordered that the cancan shall not be danced. 
Spaniards, with all their rant about liberty nowadays, take quite kindly to 
being policed. The habit of obedience to the man in office lies deep in 
their blood. So a ‘‘moral” governor just prohibits a dance, or shuts up 
a club where he thinks there is too much gambling, by his own fiat. And 
it is difficult to see how a country like Spain could be ruled in any other 
way. She is scarcely more fit for self-government, in our British sense, 
than the Zoological Gardens. 

Apropos of gambling, let us notice the extraordinary prevalence of it 
in Spain. More than anything else, it is supposed to have ruined the 
fortunes of the nobility; and the most famous modern soldiers, whose 
names are in everybody's mouth, have been notorious for it. All Spaniards 
are believed to like it, from the urchin who puts in his cuartos at a wheel 
of fortune or a raffle, to the grandee who stakes his onzas (sixteen-dollar 
gold-pieces, fair to see!) on the turn of a card. San Sebastian is now 
the summer head-quarters of gaming, but it goes on all over the country. 
Cards are more played than anything else in Spain. The pack consists 
of forty-eight, divided into espadas, or swords (spades ?); oros, circular 
pieces of gold; copas, or cups; and bastds, clubs. The court-cards are 
rey, the king, sota, the knave, and a mounted figure, caballo, which makes 
up for the want of a queen. The ace is called as. In regular gambling, 
monte, where the mere draw of a card settles the gain or loss, is one of 
the best-known games. But the game answering to our whist, and which 
may be played for high or nominal stakes equally, is ¢tresillo. In 
tresillo there are three players—the fourth hand being in common. 
The first player nominates trumps, according to the strength of his 
hand ; but may be superseded by the second player, if he, with the help 
of the common hand, finds himself still stronger in any class of card. 
Trumps once constituted, the game goes on in a general way like whist. 
Long before dark, you may see respectable old Spanish fogies at their 
casino or circulo, employed upon this game. The Spaniards do not attempt 
clubs upon the English scale; nor can you get anything in the way of 
refreshment there, except what may be conveniently brought in from a café. 
But the rooms are handsome. There are Madrid and French newspapers, 
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—most probably, also, The Times and Illustrated London News, and some- 
times Punch. Not, of course, that you would find these luxuries in such 
sleepy old capitals as Zaragoza and Pamplona, where a dignified indiffer- 
ence to modern life prevails, and the narrow antique streets, with their 
quaint population gazing at the stranger, hardly seem to belong to the 
century. Yet every Spanish town has its café, with its loungers and 
players at dominoes, its glasses of hot milk, orgeat, and rose-syrup, and 
its endless clatter amidst clouds of tobacco-smoke. Even a revolution or 
insurrection does not disturb the current of existence in a Spanish city as 
much as the reader may perhaps suppose. You hear that barricades are 
being erected in such and such a quarter. The population are ordered 
to keep in-doors after a signal gun from the citadel. Troops bivouack in 
front of your house ; musketry is heard in the distance. But, next morn- 
ing, the cooks are all going to market, for ‘‘ there is always an hour 
allowed for that,’’ says your cocinera, who has seen her country ruined 
and saved a dozen times, and never found that it much affected the price 
of tunny-fish, kid, or tomatoes. The cooks well in, firing recommences, 
and “ prodigies of valour ”’ are declared by the local papers to be going on 
on both sides. ‘‘ Both are valiant,” exclaims the editor, urging peace. 
In a little while all is over. The revolt has failed. Nobody seems to 
know that any soldier has been hurt, although there are rumours that a 
poor wine-shop keeper has been killed in cold blood, because the black 
stains on his hands were mistaken for marks of gunpowder. The Captain- 
General rides through the city with a showy staff behind him. Order is 
safe. The Captain-General is to have the grand cross of Juana la Loca. 
Shops and theatres open again ; and the foreigner finds that he has added 
one more little chapter to his experience of the Manners and Amusements 
of Spain. 
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Heteors—Seedbearing and otbertvise. 
_ OO. 


AsTRoNoMERS are but now beginning to recognize the full significance of 
those strange discoveries which have been made respecting meteors during 
this last four or five years. The aspect of meteoric astronomy has been 
completely changed by the labours of Adams, Leverrier, Schiaparelli, and 
a host of other inquirers ; while a variety of interesting conclusions which 
are deducible from the recent discoveries, remain as yet unnoticed, simply 
because so much has to be done in setting the new facts into order. 
Startling as was the suggestion recently thrown out by Sir W. Thomson— 
that meteors in long-past ages brought to our earth the seeds of life from 
worlds that had been shattered into fragzments—we believe that even more 
surprising inferences will be legitimately deduced from what has been 
learned of late respecting meteors. Time only is needed, that, in the first 
place, the actual condition of the solar system, as respects these bodies, 
may be more satisfactorily determined ; and that, in the second place, the 
former condition of our system, and the condition to which it is tending, 
may be thence ascertained. 

We do not purpose here to trace out the progress of those labours by 
which our present knowledge of the nature of meteors and of the part they 
play in the economy of the solar system has been gained. The history of 
those researches is full of interest, not only on account of the strangeness 
of the facts to which astronomers have been led, but also on account of 
the singular coincidences which have marked the progress of inquiry. At 
one time, it is a great display of shooting-stars which takes place just as 
astronomers required special information respecting meteoric showers; at 
another, a bright comet—the only comet of the 650 hitherto detected 
which could give certain information—appears at the very time when the 
information was needed ; and at yet another, precisely when astronomers 
were inquiring about another comet supposed to have escaped detection 
(if it had, indeed, any real existence), they find that that very comet had 
been seen, its path calculated, and even its constitution determined, only 
a few months before. Such coincidences as these, the assiduity displayed 
by Adams, Leverrier, and their fellow-workers, and the singular conclusions 
to which their labours point, undoubtedly cause the account of the last 
few years of meteoric research to form one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of astronomy. But the narrative of these matters has been 
given elsewhere, and is doubtless already familiar to most of those who 
will read these pages. It would also occupy more space than can here be 
spared. We purpose to consider at present rather the conclusions to 
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which recent discoveries have led, than the history of the inquiries of 
which those discoveries were the reward. 


The first, and in some respects the most striking, feature of the new - 


meteoric astronomy, is the amazing extent of the paths on which meteors 
travel. There was something very startling in the conclusion to which 
astronomers had been already led, that meteors are bodies which, before 
encountering our earth, have travelled on paths comparable in extent with 
hers. That a tiny body—a body so light, in many instances, that a child 
could play with it—should for countless ages have swept around the sun 
on a path many millions of miles in diameter ; that, in fact, such a body 
should have been in reality a planet, was certainly a most surprising theory. 
But now we know that, so far as orbital range is concerned, our earth 
sinks into utter insignificance beside most, if not all, of these meteoric 
bodies. Astronomers have only been able to determine the real paths of 
two meteoric systems; but these two systems afford very significant 
evidence respecting their fellow-systems. The members of one —the 
November system—travel to a distance exceeding that at which remote 
Uranus pursues his gloomy career; the members of the other — the 
August family of meteors—pass to a distance far exceeding even that of 
Neptune. As it is wholly unlikely that the two meteor systems first 
successfully dealt with are the most extended of all those which the earth 
encounters, the conclusion may fairly be accepted that there are meteor 
systems whose members travel to distances exceeding even the enormous 
range of the August meteors. 

But there is evidence of meteoric ranges compared with which the 
distances just referred to are literally as nothing. It is in considering 
such ranges, as we shall presently see, that we touch on the question of 
seedbearing meteors. 

When as yet astronomers had no proof that any meteors travel on 
such wide paths as we have mentioned, no great reliance was placed upon 
the estimates of meteoric velocities, as deduced from actual observation. 
The acknowledged difficulty of the task of observation, and some seeming 
discrepancies in the results, were held sufficient reasons for regarding 
those estimates as unreliable. For if the estimates were accepted, some 
very startling conclusions had to be accepted with them. Let it be 
remembered that a body which crosses the earth’s track cannot possibly 
have a velocity exceeding a certain definite amount, if it has reached the 
earth’s course under the sole influence of the sun’s attraction. If the 
sun draw in meteors from surrounding space, then every one of those 
meteors will show by its rate of motion that it has been gathered in by 
the sun’s might as a ruler of matter. Thé planets, indeed, may help the 
sun to some small extent ; but as a rule we may leave their influence out 
of consideration so far as the meteoric velocities are concerned. What 
opinion, however, are we to form if any meteors show a rate of motion 
exceeding that which the sun can impart to them? If observers, having 
carefully watched a meteor’s fiery course from two stations, deduce by 
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calculations of a simple and convincing kind a rate of motion which is 
greater than that due to solar attraction, where are we to find the 
‘‘ power ”’ which has caused the meteor to travel with that extra velocity ? 

Now the most careful observations of meteoric movements do actually 
show, in many instances, a rate of motion exceeding by many miles per 
second that which astronomers can fairly account for. Our earth moves 
at the rate of eighteen miles per second, and a meteor drawn in by the 
sun’s might from a distance exceeding even stellar distances would cross 
the earth’s track at the rate of about twenty-six miles per second. Sup- 
posing the meteor to meet the earth full tilt, there would result but a 
velocity of forty-four miles per second, for the earth’s attraction on the 
meteor would not appreciably increase its velocity. But careful observers 
tell us that some meteors travel through the air at the rate of sixty, or even 
seventy or eighty, miles persecond. The extra velocity is a peculiarity too 
well supported by the evidence to be neglected. An explanation must un- 
doubtedly be sought for. But whence is this explanation to be obtained ? 

There are other bodies in the universe which exert a mightier attrac- 


tion than our sun, and are, therefore, capable of imparting greater velo- - 


cities. The star Sirius, for example, must force those meteoric bodies 
which circle around it to travel at a rate exceeding more than tenfold, at 
the very least, the velocities imparted to meteors by our sun’s influence. 
It might seem, then, that we need only look to the larger stars—to those 
suns, that is, which are more massive than our own sun—for the source 
of these perplexing meteoric velocities. This would be sufficiently amazing. 
We should be compelled to believe in meteoric voyages, compared with 
which the journeys of the August and November meteors would be alto- 
gether insignificant. We should have to regard some at least of the 
meteors which our earth encounters as bodies which had traversed the 
inconceivable distances separating our solar system from the stars. And 
the wonder would be enhanced by the consideration that a million of years 
would be insuflicient for the least of those tremendous voyages. . 
But even this explanation is insufficient. It must be accepted as true 
so far as it extends. Those meteors which enter the earthly atmosphere 
with the velocities spoken of must have come from extra-solar space ; 
they must be visitants from the domain of other suns. This is as certain 
as the conclusions of astronomers respecting the past and future motions 
of the planets themselves. But this stupendous fact leaves the vast 
velocities of the meteors still unexplained. And for this simple reason :— 
Though Sirius and Arcturus certainly, and many other stars probably, are 
capable of giving to meteors travelling towards them velocities which far 
exceed those which our sun can impart, yet the velocities those mighty 
orbs impart they also take away. Conceive for a moment the case of a 
meteoric body at rest in space, and about as far from Sirius as the nearest 
fixed star is from the sun. Sirius would draw that body towards himself, 
at first slowly, and afterwards more quickly, and in the course of about a 
hundred thousand years the body would be urging its way with inconceivable 
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velocity amidst the planetary domain ruled over by that glorious sun. 
We can conceive that it would be so far disturbed on its course as not to 
plunge straight upon the surface of Sirius (as it would certainly do if 
undisturbed), but that, wheeling at its highest speed close around his 
mighty globe, it would pass away precisely as a comet passes away from 
our sun after circling closely round him. At the moment of nearest 
approach the body would travel at the rate of about five thousand miles per 
second (at a moderate computation), and this velocity is far greater than 
any possessed by meteors which approach our own sun. But as the meteor 
swept away from Sirius, the same surpassing might which had given to 
the meteor this amazing velocity would continually reduce the meteor’s 
speed. The reduction of speed in retreat would correspond exactly with 
the acquisition of speed in approach ; and when at length the meteor had 
reached its original distance, although it would not be reduced strictly to 
rest as at first, yet the motion it would possess (due solely to the disturb- 
ing action exerted upon it while traversing the Sirian planetary scheme) 
would be slower than the motion of the most sluggish river. It could 
never carry to other systems any appreciable portion of the velocity it had 
acquired while traversing the system of which Sirius is the ruling centre. 

Our difficulty remains, then, still unexplained. But before searching 
anew for an explanation, we may note another very curious inference from 
what has already been shown. We have seen that meteoric bodies which 
travel with such enormous velocities as have been noted in some instances, 
must certainly have come from the domain of another sun than ours. But 
precisely as meteors approach our sun, and then pass away for ever, so 
meteors that come to us from the domains of other stars must, in many 
instances, have passed into those domains from the domains of yet other 
stars. Nor can it be regarded as likely in the nature of things that 
only some two or three such voyages have been performed. On the con- 
trary, it must be regarded as almost certain that, in some cases, meteors 
traverse inter-stellar spaces many hundreds of times, visiting each time a 
different stellar domain,—and perhaps even completing more than one 
circuit around some stars. Remembering that the least interval in which 
a body can pass from the domain of one star to that of another is about a 
million of years, we begin to recognize the wonderful antiquity of many of 
those bodies which have been thought fit emblems of all that is transient 
and perishable. 

But it is when we seek for an explanation of the excess of velocity 
that we are led to the most startling conclusion. Let it be remembered 
that this excess of velocity is now regarded by astronomers as a real fact, 
because the observations which had been considered as doubtful have been 
confirmed by what has been proved respecting certain meteoric systems. 
There is such a perfect accordance between the estimated and the actual 
speed with which the August and November meteors pass through our 
atmosphere that estimates of the yet higher velocities with which some 
meteors move cannot be looked on with suspicion. We shall presently see 
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also that there are independent reasons for believing in these amazing 
velocities. 

Let us premise that Dr. Mayer, in his celebrated inquiry into the part 
which meteors play in the economy of the universe, has set the excessive 
velocities of some meteors among the mysteries of the Cosmos; and that, 
80 far as we are aware, no explanation has ever been given of the 
phenomenon. 

Still there are two explanations which seem to be available, though 
one only, as we judge, is of itself sufficient to account for the peculiarity 
we are considering. Probably both must in any case be admitted. 

The first relates to a fact which is itself among the most amazing with 
which astronomers have to deal. All the stars are in rapid motion, though 
seemingly fixed. Amidst those depths where all appears at rest motions 
are taking place which are so rapid that the mind is utterly unable to con- 
ceive them. Masses millions of times larger than our earth are urging 
their swift career through space with velocities compared with which all 
the forms of motion with which we are familiar are as absolute rest. Now, 
it is a well-known law of motion that each kind of movement possessed by 
a body takes place independently of all the others. The moon circles 
round the earth as if the earth were not circling round the sun. A body 
would circle round the moon while she circles round the earth (and with 
the earth around the sun), precisely as though the moon were at perfect 
rest. So that the motions of the bodies dependent on any star take place 
quite independently of the motion by which the star is sweeping amid the 
depths of the star-system. Our earth, for instance, pursues her course 
round the sun as steadily as though the sun were at rest, instead of being 
in rapid motion with all his cortége of planets. And the power which a 
star has of communicating velocity to an approaching dependent body, and 
of withdrawing velocity from a receding body, has no reference to the 
motion which the body shares with the star. Take the case of Sirius, for 
instance. In what we said of him above we regarded him as at rest; and 
we stated, justly, that he could communicate to a body approaching him 
from a state of rest an enormous velocity, the whole of which he would 
withdraw during the recession of the body. But Sirius is, in reality, 
travelling with great velocity amid the star-depths; and if we conceive the 
case of a meteoric body circling close around Sirius with the enormous 
velocity already referrea to, we must remember further that that body 
shares also with Sirius the great velocity wherewith the star is being 
carried through space. The first velocity Sirius has himself communicated, 
and he not only can, but will, withdraw it wholly from the meteor ; but the 
other velocity he has not imparted, and neither can he withdraw it. The 
meteor will pass away, and will be reduced to all but rest with respect to 
Sirius,—that is, to a condition in which it neither approaches nor recedes 
from the star; but this very state of rest with respect to Sirius implies an 
enormous velocity with respect to space. Precisely as a body at rest on 
Sirius, or within his mass, is being carried at the rate of some thirty miles 
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per second through space, so would our meteor possess this enormous real 
velocity, though reduced to all but absolute rest with respect to Sirius. 

Now, bodies passing from the domain of one star to that of another 
must carry with them this balance of motion which their late ruler has 
been unable to touch. The effect will be different according to the manner 
in which they enter the domain of their new ruler; but if may happen in 
many cases that they will appear to move with the whole of this velocity 
as an excess of motion over and above that due to the sway of the star 
ruling them for the time being. 

At first sight, it seems as though we have here a sufficient explanation 
of the peculiarity we are considering. It will presently be shown that 
some difficulties still remain. But before passing on, let us consider the 
strange explanation we have been dealing with. 

It is, in the first place, a surprising circumstance that the stars should 
travel so swiftly as they do, amid the depths of space. We do not here 
speak of this circumstance as surprising merely in the sense in which so 
many astronomical facts are surprising. It is startling to consider that 
Sirius is more than a thousand times more massive than our sun, or that 
the sun is more than a million times larger than the earth on which we 
live. But there is nothing in these or similar facts, which is not in 
accordance with our ideas respecting the constitution of the universe. 
In the rapid motions of the stars, however, there is a source of grave per- 
plexity, in the circumstance that motion is a measure of force, and we cannot 
understand what the force can be which has produced these motions. The 
mutual attractions of the stars are utterly unequal to the generation of 
velocities so enormous. ‘The stars which are the next neighbours of any 
given star are those which tend most effectually to excite motion in that 
star ; and their attractions counteract each other because acting in different 
directions. But supposing all these stars removed to one side of the first, 
so as to combine their attractions upon it, even then, at the enormous real 
distances separating the stars from each other, the resulting motions would 
not be comparable with those which actually exist. Thus we have, in 
the motions of the fixed stars, the evidence of a mighty force other (it 
would seem) than gravity, and perhaps acting according to other laws. 

Now, if the assumed explanation of the rapid motions of meteors be 
correct, these bodies bring before us, in the most direct possible manner, 
the effects of this mighty force. They penetrate the atmosphere of our 
earth with velocities generated either by attracting bodies—non-luminous 
stars for instance—other than those we are cognizant of, or else by forms 
of force distinct from the attraction of gravity. Here, then, we have a 
conception respecting these bodies which is even more startling than the 
conception that they may be fragments of an exploded world, or that they 
may bear with them the germs of life. It is true that we know of no 
instance in which a world has exploded, for astronomers no longer imagine 
that the asteroids are fragments of a world which once travelled between 
the paths of Mars and Jupiter; nor is it very easy to conceive how the 
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germs of living things can be preserved under the conditions to which 
meteors are subject. But volcanic action shows us at least how worlds 
might be supposed to explode; for we commonly compare a volcano to 
a safety-valve, and the purpose of a safety-valve is to prevent explosion. 
And, again, the idea of the conveyance of the germs of life from place to 
place is one with which we are sufficiently familiar. But in the motions 
of the meteors we have evidence either of the existence of bodies differing 
from all with which we are acquainted,—more massive than the suns, but 
as opaque as the planets,—or else of the action of a force mightier than 
the force of gravity. 

While we may admit, however, that in many instances the great 
velocities of meteoric bodies may be due to the proper motions of those 
stars from whose domains the meteors have reached our earth, yet it 
is difficult to regard this explanation as altogether sufficient. In the first 
place, there are few stars whose motions are large enough to avail for our 
purpose. Sirius has a rate of motion altogether exceptional ; and it is 
probable that the average rate of stellar motion does not exceed four or 
five miles per second. And again, only a small proportion of the 
meteoric bodies coming from the domain of one star to that of another 
would show traces of the kind of motion we have been considering. Cer- 
tainly very few would show an excess of velocity corresponding to the rate 
of seventy or eighty miles per second, with which meteors have been 
observed to traverse our atmospliere. 

The second explanation of which we have spoken seems required, to 
interpret what still remains unaccounted for. This explanation is so 
startling, that at first sight few would be disposed to admit it as even a 
possibility. However, when theories so surprising as Sir W. Thomson’s 
hypothesis of seedbearing meteorites are submitted to the gravest scientific 
assemblies, we need not fear to present even so startling a theory as the 
one we are about to deal with, more especially as we shall be able to 
exhibit certain very singular evidences in its favour. 

The second explanation is this: that a large proportion of our meteoric 
visitants have been expelled or erupted from the stars—including our 
own sun. 

The most obvious objection to this hypothesis resides in the fact that 
what appears an utterly incredible velocity must be communicated to 
the expelled matter in order to render the explanation available. It is 
necessary that the stellar voleanoes should propel meteoric matter from 
their interior with a velocity sufficient to free the missiles for ever there- 
after from the control of their parent star. Now, to take the case of our 
own sun, any matter shot forth from his interior at a rate of less than 
880 miles per second would return to him again under the influence of 
his far-reaching attraction. It would, if undisturbed by planetary attrac- 
tion, return (after a long excursion) in such sort as to strike his surface as 
squarely as it had left that surface. But even taking into account all dis- 
turbing forces, it would still return to the sun. A velocity exceeding that 
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just named would free the erupted matter from the sun’s influence,—to 
this extent at least, that though the sun would continually retard the motion 
of the receding matter, he would never be able to destroy that motion 
or change it into a motion of approach. But it seems incredible that 
any forces residing in the sun should be competent to propel matter from 
his globe at a rate so enormous. 

And yet the evidence obtained during the past few years respecting 
the motion of the solar prominences seems to show that a velocity fully 
as great as that which we have spoken of may be imparted to matter 
expelled from the sun’s substance. It is generally admitted that the 
prominences are due to some eruptive, or at least repulsive force exerted 
by the sun. They have been seen to form like jets from a fountain, 
rushing forth with incredible velocity till they have attained their greatest 
height, and then falling back, more or less rapidly, towards the sun’s 
surface. Now estimates have been formed respecting their velocity by 
direct observation, the powers of the spectroscope availing for this pur- 
pose. But we have in the height to which the prominences attain the 
nost satisfactory evidence of the velocity with which the gas comprising 
them has been propelled from the sun’s interior. Assuming only that 
the prominences are formed of projected matter, we can as certainly 
determine the rate of propulsion as we can determine at what rate a 
cannon-ball must be propelled vertically upwards from the earth’s sur- 
face to reach a given height. At least, we can determine the lowest 
velocity which would suffice,—supposing we see the full height of the 
prominences, and nothing happens to check the upward motion of their 
gaseous substance. But as surely as we know that a cannon-ball must 
be fired at a much higher velocity to attain a given height through the air 
than would suffice if it could be fired in a vacuum, so also we can infer 
that whatever velocity we deduce for the prominence matter, regarding it 
as projected through vacant space, must fall very far short of the real 
velocity. May we not even go farther, and consider rather the velocity 
with which the smoke leaves the mouth of the cannon as compared with 
that necessary to carry a projectile only to the height reached by the 
smoke? If we accept this view, and certainly the constitution of the 
prominences favours the supposition, we should decide that there can 
be scarcely any comparison between the velocity with which the matter 
of the prominences is projected from the sun’s interior and that which 
would carry a projectile in a vacuum to the observed height of the 
prominences. 

Now the largest prominence yet seen had the enormous height of 
160,000 miles; and a projectile from the sun would require a velocity of 
200 miles per second at starting, to attain, even through vacant space, to 
this vast height. It will scarcely be thought too daring to assert that the 
matter of this prominence must have had at least twice this velocity at 
starting, under the actual circumstances of resistance to which its motion 
was exposed. Here, then, we have evidence of a propelling force in the 
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sun, fully equal to the discharge of meteoric matter in such sort as never 
to return either actually to his globe or on an orbital path close by him. 
If the same discharge which propelled the gaseous substance of the great 
prominence to a height of 160,000 miles, carried some denser substance 
along with it (which seems not only credible, but exceedingly likely), and 
if that substance by virtue of its density passed with much less loss of 
velocity through the solar atmosphere (as a cannon-ball retains much more 
of its velocity than the gases propelled along with it), then, unquestion- 
ably, the sun rejected that matter for ever from his substance on the day 
that the great prominence was formed. The gas of the prominence was 
checked in its outward course by the resisting solar atmosphere, the denser 
matter only by the sun’s attractive force; and this force, inconceivably 
mighty though it is, could only deprive the departing matter of a portion 
of its velocity. A portion amounting to about 125 miles per second would 
still remain, and would carry the erupted matter away through space until 
it entered the domain of some other sun. 

It will be observed that, startling though the theory may seem, there is 
nothing forced about any of the suppositions on which it is based. The 
theory that the solar prominences are phenomena of eruption is regarded 
by the leading observers of these objects as highly probable, if not certain. 
The aspect of these strange formations shows that they are flung through a 
resisting medium, and therefore it is certain that they must be projected 
much more swiftly than we should infer by merely regarding them as 
projectiles flung through a vacuum. It seems highly probable that, as in 
the case of terrestrial voleanoes and geysers, denser matter is flung forth 
along with the gases of the prominences. And it is certain that such 
matter, like the ball from a cannon or stones and cinders from a volcano, 
would be much less affected by the resistance of the atmosphere than the 
lighter gaseous matter projected along with it. Admitting these four 
postulates, of which two are highly probable, and two certainly just, it 
follows, as an inevitable conclusion, that the sun rejects matter from his 
substance,—such rejection being final, owing to the enormous velocity 
imparted to the erupted matter. And if the sun thus rejects matter, so 
also do those other suns, the stars. Let us add to this reasoning two 
facts which have been regarded as severally sufficient to establish the 
strange theory that many meteors, if not most or even all, have been 
expelled from the interior of the suns which people space. 

One of the most eminent microscopists living, and perhaps the most 
eminent of all who have applied the microscope to the study of rock- 
substances—Sorby, of Shefficld—has arrived at the conclusion that the 
structure of meteorites ‘‘cannot be explained in a satisfactory manner, 
except by supposing that their constituents were originally in the state of 
vapour, as they now exist in the atmosphere of the sun.” 

Again, the late Professor Graham, one of the most eminent chemists 
of our time, was led to a similar conclusion by the chemical analysis of a 
meteor. He had found that the iron of the Lenarto meteor contains 
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much more hydrogen (‘‘ occluded”’ in its substance) than can be forced 
into the substance of malleable iron. ‘It has been found difficult,” he 
says, “to impregnate malleable iron with more than its own volume of 
hydrogen, under the pressure of our atmosphere. Now the meteoric iron 
(this Lenarto iron is remarkably pure and malleable) gave up about three 
times that amount, without being fully exhausted. The inference is, that 
the meteorite was extruded from a dense atmosphere of hydrogen gas, for 
which we must look beyond the light cometary matter floating about 
within the limits of our solar system. . . . Hydrogen has been recognized 
in the spectrum analysis of the light of the fixed stars by Messrs. 
Huggins and Miller. The same gas constitutes, according to the wide 
researches of Father Secchi, the principal elements of a numerous class 
of stars of which Alpha Lyre is the type. The iron of Lenarto has, no 
doubt, come from such an atmosphere in which hydrogen greatly prevailed. 
This meteorite may be looked upon as holding imprisoned within it and 
bearing to us the hydrogen of the stars.” 

We do not indeed suppose that all meteors have had an origin of this 
sort. It is almost impossible to examine the facts which have been made 
known respecting meteors without arriving at the conclusion that no incon- 
siderable proportion of these bodies have not as yet formed part of any of 
the more massive orbs which are spread throughout the realms of space. 
It would seem as though two processes were simultaneously at work. On 
the one hand, there is an aggregating process, by which meteoric matter is 
brought to the surface of orbs, such as the sun and his fellow suns, our 
earth and other planets, the moon and other orbs which, like her, circle 
around the members of our own and other solar systems. On the other, 
there seems to be a process of rejection by which meteoric matter is con- 
tinually being projected from the substance of the sun and the countless 
millions of other suns which constitute our galactic system. 

We may remark, in passing, that it is not as yet clear whether comets, 
which are undoubtedly associated with meteors in some unexplained way, 
are to be regarded as composed of matter which has never yet belonged to 
the substance of a sun, or as composed of sun-rejected matter. But the 
paths followed by some comets would lead to the conclusion that these 
comets at least have been projected with considerable velocity from the 
interior of stars. It is well known that some of the comets which have 
appeared in our skies have been found to traverse paths so shaped that 
the comet cannot possibly return to our sun’s neighbourhood. When a 
comet has a path of this sort, we see that it does not belong to our sun’s 
domain, for it is free, after its visit, to retire into the depths of space ; nor 
can the comet have belonged to the domain of the sun it last visited, for 
otherwise it would not have been free to visit our sun’s realm: and tracing 
back the comet’s course through as many visits to different star domains 
as fancy may suggest, we yet never find that it could have belonged to the 
domain of any star. The only conceivable explanation of its first appear- 
ance on the stellar scene seems to be that which regards it as ejected 
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bodily from some orb among those which shine amid the depths surround- 
ing us. It may seem fanciful to recognize the action of the same sort of 
repulsive force which first ejected the comet, in the repulsive effect un- 
doubtedly exercised on the matter composing the tails of comets which 
approach our sun. Yet after all, this repulsive effect, and the enormous 
velocity of motion which it is capable of producing (as Sir John Herschel 
has shown) may afford perhaps the most satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties we have been considering. 

The seedbearing meteors of Sir W. Thomson, if their existence be 
admitted, must be regarded as holding an intermediate position between 
the two classes of meteors above referred to. They have neither been for 
all ages unattached wanderers through space, nor certainly have they been 
rejected from the fiery interior of a sun such as ours. In fact, Sir W. 
Thomson tells us very definitely what they are,—they are the fragments of 
worlds which have been destroyed by collision. It is desirable to present 
Sir W. Thomson’s reasoning in his own words (according to the fullest 
reports), because full justice has not always been done to him when his start- 
ling hypothesis has been described or summarized. The theory is amazing 
enough even as he presents it ;*but it is rendered utterly absurd by some 
of the modifications which it has received in the mouths of exponents. 

Let us first consider how the theory was suggested. The questions 
which have recently been raised respecting the origin of life, could scarcely 
pass unnoticed in a review of the scientific work of the past year. 
Accordingly, Sir W. Thomson, as President of the British Association, 
seemed invited to their discussion. ‘‘ How did life originate,’ he asks, 
“upon the earth ? Tracing the physical history of the earth backwards, 
we are brought to a red-hot melted globe on which no life could exist. 
Hence, when the earth was first fit for life, there was no living thing on it. 
There were rocks, water, air all round, warmed and illuminated by a 
brilliant sun, ready to become a garden. Did grass, and trees, and flowers 
spring into existence, in all the fulness of a ripe beauty, by a fiat of 
Creative power ? or did vegetation, growing up from seed sown, spread and 
multiply over the whole earth? Science is bound, by the everlasting law 
of honour, to face fearlessly every problem which can fairly be presented 
to it. Ifa probable solution, consistent with the ordinary course of nature, 
can be found, we must not invoke an abnormal act of Creative power.”’ 

He then proceeds to consider under what circumstances regions which 
in some respects resemble, or may be supposed to resemble, the lately 
cooled earth, become under our eyes the abode of abundant life. ‘‘ When 
a lava stream flows down the side of Vesuvius or Etna it quickly cools 
and becomes solid; and after a few weeks or years it teems with vegetable 
and animal life, which—for it—originated by the transport of seed and 
ova, and by the migration of individual living creatures. When a volcanic 
island springs up from the sea, and after a few years is found clothed with 
vegetation, we do not hesitate to assume that seed has been wafted to it 
through the air, or floated to it on (natural) rafts.” 
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“Ts it not possible,” he proceeds to ask, ‘‘ and, if possible, is it not 
probable, that the beginning of vegetable life on the earth is to be similarly 
explained ? Every year thousands, probably millions, of fragments of 
solid matter fall on the earth. Whence come these fragments? What is 
the previous history of any one of them? Was it created in the beginning 
of time an amorphous mass? This idea is so unacceptable that, tacitly 
or explicitly, all men discard it. It is often assumed that all, and it is 
certain that some, meteoric stones are fragments which had been broken 
off from greater masses and launched free into space. It is as sure that 
collisions must occur between great masses moving through space, as it is 
that ships steered without intelligence directed to prevent collision could 
not cross and recross the Atlantic for thousands of years with immunity 
from collisions. When two great masses come into collision in space, it 
is certain that a large part of each is melted; but it seems also quite 
certain that, in many cases, a large quantity of débris must be shot forth 
in all directions, much of which may have experienced no greater violence 
than individual pieces of rocks experience in a landslip or in blasting by 
gunpowder. Should the time when this earth comes into collision with 
another body, comparable in dimensions to itself, be when it is still clothed 
as at present with vegetation, many great and small fragments, carrying 
seed and living plants and animals, would, undoubtedly, be scattered 
through space. Hence, and because we all confidently believe that there 
are at present, and have been from time immemorial, many worlds of life 
besides our own, we must regard it as probable in the highest degree that 
there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about through 
space. If at the present instant no life existed upon this earth, one such 
stone falling upon it might, by what we blindly call natural causes, lead 
to its becoming covered with vegetation. Iam fully conscious,” adds the 
learned mathematician, in conclusion, ‘that many scientific objections 
can be urged against this hypothesis ; but I believe them to be all answer- 
able,—the theory that life originated on this earth through moss-grown 
fragments from the ruins of another world may seem wild and visionary ; 
all I maintain is, that it is not unscientific.” 

Before considering the statement as to the movements of masses 
through space, on which, as on certainties, Sir W. Thomson has based 
his hypothesis, it may be well to touch briefly on a few incidental con- 
siderations. In the first place, it will be noticed that the hypothesis 
accepts to the full the principle of development as respects life on the 
earth. For it professes only to explain how the earth may become covered 
with vegetation, that vegetation being presumably developed from a few 
primal forms, introduced by meteoric agency. The lower forms of animal 
life would then be developed from certain forms of vegetable life, and 
thence higher forms of animal life, and (on our earth at least) man as the 
highest form. It is, again, to be noticed that the theory does not profess 
to explain the origin of life generally, but the origin of life upon our earth. 
Of the two orbs whose collision led to the scattering of seed-bearing 
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meteorites for our earth's benefit, one, at least, must have been already 
the abode of life. The difficulty of the problem discussed by Biogenists 
and Abiogenists is removed but a step, and remains untouched for one 
who is ready, with Sir W. Thomson, to adopt as an article of scientific 
faith, true through all space and through all time, the theory that life 
proceeds from life, and from nothing but life. Nor must the fact remain 
unnoticed that meteors have never been found which either contain or 
show traces of having once contained the germs of life. It might be 
expected that, if a globe so vast as our earth could be peopled with all the 
forms of vegetable and animal life now existing on its surface, through the 
agency of meteoric stones, some signs of the seed-bearing character of 
meteors would be recognized by microscopists. Yet neither the solid bulk 
of meteoric stones, nor the light meteoric dust which seems to be at all 
times sinking through the air, has revealed, under the closest microscopic 
scrutiny, the slightest trace which could be regarded as confirmatory of 
Sir W. Thomson’s hypothesis. 

But the hypothesis is so clearly expressed as to leave us in no doubt 
of the nature of these probabilities, possibilities, and certainties, in which 
its author believes. We need not pass backwards to the former history of 
our own earth, but may proceed to discuss its future fate, as predicted 
according to this hypothesis. Our earth is certainly to ‘‘ come into colli- 
sion with another body comparable in dimensions with itself,’ and then (if 
only the earth is in its present condition, as respects the existence of life 
upon its surface) ‘‘many great and small fragments, carrying seed, and 
living plants and animals, will undoubtedly be scattered through space.”’ 

Now, we venture directly to deny this proposition that the earth will 
one day certainly come into collision with another. It does not seem to us 
certain even that, amid all the orbs which people the infinity of space, 
there are two (tenanted by living creatures) which will, even in the infinity 
of future time, be destroyed by collision. It is absolutely certain that all 
the primary orbs of our solar system are safe from mutual collision or 
dangerous approach, either now or at any future time ; so also the moons of 
Jupiter are safe from collision or dangerous approach ; the moons of Saturn 
equally safe, and so also the moons of Uranus. Now, so far as analogy 
can guide us, the suns which form our galaxy must be regarded as equally 
safe from mutual collision or dangerous approach. Simply by virtue of 
their motions under the action of gravity, they must be held—judging 
from analogy—to traverse paths as free from mutual intersections as the 
paths of the primary orbs of the solar system. If this is so, the worlds 
over which any sun bears sway are as safe from all risk of collisions with 
worlds belonging to the domain of other suns as are the moons of Jupiter 
from risk of collision with the moons of Saturn. It may well be, or rather 
it is highly probable, so far as all known analogies are concerned, that 
every risk of collision between worlds belonging to different systems is thus 
removed. But even if it were not so, if there really is a possibility that 
some worlds may come into collision and be destroyed, it assuredly cannot 
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be predicated as a certainty respecting any given world—our own, for 
example—that it will be destroyed by collision at some future date, however 
distant. Amidst the star-depths, with their uncounted millions of suns— 
each, perhaps, the centre of a scheme no less important or more important 
than our solar system—where does Sir W. Thomson find the suns which, 
by their dangerous proximity to each other, seem to countenance his hypo- 
thesis? Not surely among the double, or multiple stars; for whatever 
collisions may occur among their dependent orbs must be regarded as 
mere family contests not competent to affect other systems. Where then? 
Astronomy answers confidently that there is no evidence of the sort. 

But let us grant, for a moment, that our earth has come into collision 
with another world, and that many great and small fragments, carrying 
seed, and living plants and animals, are scattered through space by the 
collision, and let us endeavour to ascertain the conditions under which one 
of these fragments may carry the germs of life to some distant world. It 
need scarcely be said that the living plants and animals would quickly 
perish, so that we have only to consider the possibilities relating to the 
vegetable germs. Now we have no means of determining exactly how long 
a vegetable germ may retain potential life. Corn-seeds from the Pyramids 
have germinated, under suitable conditions, here in England, and in our 
own age; and it is conceivable that the thousands of years which have 
elapsed in this instance might become millions of years without the vitality 
of the seeds being affected. Furthermore, it is conceivable that seeds 
may bear strongly-marked vicissitudes of cold and heat without the destruc- 
tion of the vital principle contained in them. Yet, when we learn that 
the fragments of our destroyed earth would be millions of years amid the 
cold of space (a cold far below the freezing-point), before they approached 
the domain of another star—even though they made for the nearest star 
in the heavens—we certainly are not led to entertain a very strong con- 
viction that they would germinate in the first world they chanced to 
encounter there, or that they would become the means ‘by what we 
blindly call natural causes, of its becoming covered with vegetation.” But 
we have further to consider that if our earth were scattered into a million 
fragments, the chances would be many millions of millions to one against 
any one of these fragments following a course which would lead it to colli- 
sion with some world, after but one interstellar voyage. It is altogether 
more probable that every one of the fragments would visit in succession 
many stars, occupying millions. of years in flitting from one to the next, 
sweeping so closely around some as to be melted, or even vaporized, and 
subject during the intermediate millions of years to a degree of cold of 
which we can form no adequate conception. Is it over-daring to assert 
that no germs would retain the vital principle after such a series of 
voyages ? 

It seems to us that astronomers are not free to admit the existence of 
a class of meteors intermediate to those already considered. There are 
meteors which bear strongly-marked traces of having been ejected from 
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other suns than ours; and, on the other hand, there are meteors which 
would seem not to have as yet formed part of any large orb in space. But 
we have abundant reasons for questioning whether any meteors are frag- 
ments of worlds which have once been the abode of life ; while assuredly 
we seem entitled to reject decisively the theory that such fragments could 
bear the seeds of life to other worlds. The great mystery of the origin 
of life upon our own earth has not yet been solved, nor has a path towards 
its solution been discovered; and even if the strange hypothesis we have 
been considering had appeared admissible, the mystery of the origin of 
life in the universe would have remained as inscrutable as ever. The 
great problem which is at present engaging the attention of biologists—the 
question whether all the forms of life now existing on the earth have been 
developed from a few simple forms, or even one—would in fact be replaced 
by this infinitely more stupendous problem, the question whether all the 
forms of life existing in all the worlds throughout space have had their 
origin in some primal form existing at an infinitely remote epoch. And 
one circumstance, which to some extent gives countenance to the hypo- 
thesis of development, even to the mind of those who desire to form the 
noblest conceptions of the nature of the Deity, is wanting from this 
amazing extension or perversion of the hypothesis. Development, rightly 
understood, implies the perfect working of laws assigned to the universe 
in the beginning by the Creator; but, according to this new doctrine of 
development, life passes from world to world in a series of catastrophes. 
It was rightly objected by Leibnitz, that the views of some religious men 
in his day implied that the machine of the universe required continual 
winding-up; but this is little to the teaching of the new hypothesis, 
according to which the progress of the universe is only secured by repeated 
collisions. Others, again, have urged that Nature, so far as we can com- 
prehend her acting, seems “in filling a wine-glass, to upset a gallon ;” but 
it was left to this new theory to show that she must destroy two worlds in 
order to plant a few moss-seeds in a new one. 


[Nore.—Since the above pages were written, Professor Young has witnessed a 
solar eruption in which glowing hydrogen passed from a height of 100,000 to a height 
of 200,000 miles in ten minutes. The last-named height would imply ejection at the 
rate of 213 miles per second ; but the present writer has found, after a careful calcu- 
lation, that matter ejected at this rate would occupy twenty-six minutes in traversing 
the observed distance. Hence the velocity of ejection must have enormously exceeded 
213 miles per second, and atmospheric resistance must have acted, depriving the up- 
flung hydrogen of a portion of its excessive velocity, and limiting its range of flight. 
More condensed matter, flung up along with the hydrogen, would retain a much larger 
share of the original velocity, which probably exceeded 500 miles per second. Such 
matter passed for ever from the sun’s domain. ] 
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Ir has been said that China is the only country in the world where fashion 
is not synonymous with change; and there undoubtedly is an unparalleled 
degree of monotony in the customs, habits, and ideas of the whole pig- 
tailed race. With the exception of differences in the pronunciation of 
the language and of varieties of climate, Canton, or any large city in the 
south of China, is but a reflection of Peking or of any large city in the north, 
and vice versa. The same style of architecture is observable in the 
buildings, and exactly the same customs prevail among the people, who 
have been robbed of all originality and power of thought by the constant 
contemplation, as models of supreme excellence, of the ancients and their 
works. It is a relief, then, to find that amidst these priggish monotonists 
there are to be found people who know not Confucius, who despise pig- 
tails and their ‘wearers, and to whom the Book of Rites is a sealed letter. 
In the north-eastern corner of the Province of Yunnan rises a chain of 
mountains, which, winding its way through the southern portion of the 
province of Kwei-chow, passes through a part of Kwang-se, and gradually 
melts away into the plains on the east of the Kwang-tung frontier. The 
whole of this thin line of highland territory, measuring about 400 miles, 
and running through the southern centre of the Empire, is virtually inde- 
pendent of China. Its inhabitants acknowledge no allegiance to the 
Emperor, entirely ignore the authority of the mandarins, and hold only 
just as much communication with their more civilized neighbours of the 
plains as suits their purposes. By these they are known by the generic 
name of Miao-tsze, which is made to include the numerous tribes who 
inhabit the whole range. Ethnology is not a study consecrated by the 
labours of Confucius, and is therefore lightly esteemed by his disciples, 
consequently little is to be learnt of the antecedents of the Miao-tsze from 
Chinese sources, and the difficulty of penetrating into the mountain 
recesses has left us equally ignorant of their manners and customs. They 
are by no means well disposed towards travellers, and show a decided 
preference for their money to their company. No European has ever 
ventured into their retreats, and Chinese travellers never willingly trust 
themselves amongst them. Enough, however, may be gathered from the 
brief notices to be found in Chinese books to affirm that they are, for the 
most part, offshoots from the great Lao nation which had its original seat 
in Yunnan, and which has spread its branches westward to South-Eastern 
India, southward to Siam, and eastward through the provinces of Kwei- 
chow, Kwang-se, and Kwang-tung. Though living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Chinese of the surrounding plain-country, they have never 
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shown any disposition to amalgamate with them. Intermarriage between 
the two races is unknown, and almost the only means the two people have 
of obtaining intimate knowledge of each other are furnished by the perpetual 
foraging expeditions undertaken by the mountaineers upon the farms and 
villages of the Chinese. Notwithstanding the contempt with which the 
latter affect to regard the Miao-tsze, they now studiously abstain from 
invading their territory, and have contented themselves with establishing 
military posts along the foot of the mountains to check their descents 
on to the plains. These garrisons to a certain extent fulfil their object, 
but are often overpowered; and not many years ago an army of 30,000 
Miao-tsze soldiers utterly routed an Imperial force sent to chastise them. 

Brief, dry, and not altogether trustworthy accounts of the Miao-tsze 
are to be found in some of the official topographical and dynastic histories 
common to Chinese literature ; and wild legendary tales are told of them 
in badly-printed pamphlets, which are sold for a few cash in the cities in 
the vicinity of their haunts. Neither of these sources of information are 
in any way satisfactory. The histories, which are written with an evident 
purpose of making things pleasant to the reigning house, when dealing 
with the mountain tribes, only disclose such information possessed by the 
writers as is likely to find favour with their Imperial master; and 
pamphlets which describe the mountaineers as monsters in appearance 
and demons in cruelty can be of no possible value to any one. To 
students of ethnology, therefore, an illustrated Chinese manuscript in the 
British Museum possesses more than ordinary interest. 

This work is anonymous, and relates only to the tribes which inhabit 
that part of the range of mountains above referred to, situated within 
the limits of Kwei-chow. The author is, or was, probably a native of 
that province, and, though his work lacks detail, he yet places before us 
a tolerably complete and evidently authentic picture of the various tribes 
and their customs, while the illustrations which accompany the text give 
us a very good idea of their physiognomy. Vaguely, they are all called 
Miao-tsze ; but, more accurately, they should be classified in three divi- 
sions, namely, the Lao, the Chung-tsze, and the Miao-tsze; these, again, 
are subdivided by the writer into thirty-eight clans. The Lao, as their 
name at once points out, are a branch of the race which now inhabits the 
country to the north of Siam and west of Burmah. From some similarity 
of language, the Chung-tsze would also appear to be of the same family, 
and to the Miao-tsze belongs the honour of being the descendants of the 
original occupiers of that part of China. The point which appears most 
astonishing in the work to which we have referred is the extreme diversity 
of customs, dress, and civilization existing between tribes which occupy a 
district of scarce a hundred miles in extent. In this limited space, a 
Chinese Darwin might study the different phases in the rise of man, from 
something very like a brute beast to a highly-cultivated state, in which arts 
and sciences flourish and excel. Cannibals, troglodytes, and nameless 
sayages live within a few miles of tribes possessing the civilization of 
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China, and more than her skill in mechanical arts. Men who marry their 
wives without form or ceremony, and bury each other without coffins, are 
neighbours of those who employ the whole paraphernalia of go-betweens 
and ritualistic ceremonies in securing their brides, and spend fortunes on 
the funeral cortéges which accompany their deceased relatives to their 
graves. Nor can we point to these distinctions as being peculiar to the 
people of either of the three races. Amongst the Miao-tsze, we find both 
the most savage and the most cultivated clans. We have, for instance, 
the Pa-fan-miao, who dress like Chinamen, lead quiet industrious lives, 
and employ agricultural machinery very little inferior to our own, and in 
the next district we find another Miao tribe of violent and lawless savages, 
who wreak supreme vengeance on their enemies by killing and eating 
them, possibly under the impression, common in New Zealand, that by 
so doing they destroy both body and soul. In direct opposition to the 
Chinese custom, the widows of this clan make a point of remarrying, and 
invariably wait to bury their ‘‘ dear departed ”’ until their nuptials have 
been again celebrated. This they call ‘‘a funeral with a master,” from 
which expression it would seem that their women are held to be incapable 
of presiding at any ceremony or feast. Fortunately for stray travellers, these 
cannibals celebrate their annual holiday in the eleventh month by bolting 
their doors and remaining at home, thus, for that time at least, rendering 
hemselves harmless to their neighbours. The customs of some of the 
Miao clans are very similar to those of the hill tribes of Chittagong, more 
especially in the matter of courtship, which is conducted amongst them 
in a free-and-easy way which is not without its attractions. In the 
‘‘leaping-month,” the young men and women of the Chay-chai tribe 
develop a decided taste for picnics by moonlight, when, under the 
shadow of trees in secluded glens, the girls sing to the music of their 
lovers’ guitars. The singing of these women is spoken very highly of, 
and, adopting the principle of selection followed, according to Darwin, by 
birds, the youths choose as their wives those who can best charm their 
ears. This tribe are said to be descendants of 600 soldiers who were left 
in the mountains by a General Ma on his return from a victorious cam- 
paign in the south, and hence bear also the name of the “ six hundred 
men-begotten Miao.” But as this self-same story is told with variations 
of other highlanders in China, as well as of some in Burmah, it must be 
accepted cum grano salis. 

The spring-time, with most of these children of nature, appears to be 
especially devoted to wooing and mating. It is then that young men and 
maidens of the ‘‘ Dog-eared Dragon” clan erect a ‘‘ Devil’s staff,” anglicé 
a May-pole, in some pretty nook, and dance round it to the tune of the 
men’s castanets, while the girls, posturing with bright-coloured ribbon- 
bands, keep time with feet and voice. -One can picture the contemptuous 
horror with which the Chinese chronicler, accustomed to the strict etiquette 
prescribed by the Book of Rites, regarded this custom, to which he applies 
these words, ‘ In this irregular manner they choose their wives and marry.” 
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There are four subdivisions of this tribe, known respectively as the 
‘¢ Stirrups,” the ‘‘ Big-heads,” and the ‘‘ Tsang bamboos.”’ Though there 
may be said to be little in common between the clan known as the Flowery 
Miao and ourselves, there is one bond which connects us. Their women wear 
false hair. Their manner, however, of obtaining it is somewhat different 
to that adopted amongst ourselves, for not having arrived at a sufficiently 
civilized state to have established a market in human hair, they take what 
they want from the tails of horses. These people, also, delight in open-air 
amusements, and vary their al fresco musical performances on the “ sang,” a 
kind of rude hand-organ, and castanets, with dancing and frolicsome play, 
which not unfrequently ends in precipitate marriages. Their funeral rites 
are peculiar. They bury their dead without coffins of any kind and 
choose the ground for the grave by throwing down an egg. If the egg 
breaks in the fall the omen is unpropitious, and they try elsewhere ; if it 
does not break they accept the sign as marking the spot as a fitting one 
for their purpose. One other clan of Miao, named the ‘Black,’’ 
manage their love affairs in the same unrestricted fashion. They also 
choose the spring for their amours, and at that season the youth of both 
sexes assemble on the lofty mountain peaks to feast and make merry. 
The act of drinking together out of the same horn is considered as 
equivalent to the marriage bond. The young men of this tribe are called 
Lohan and the young women Laoupei. These words are not Chinese, 
but are probably in the dialect of one of the many mountain tribes who 
inhabit the country between Burmah and China. A peculiar and fantastic 
device is adopted by the youths and maidens of the Kea-yew-chung tribe 
to mark their preference for one another. In the ‘“ leaping-month” they 
make coloured balls with strings attached, and throw them at those whose 
affections they desire to gain. Tying the balls together is considered a 
formal engagement of marriage. Only in one of these mountain tribes 
does there appear to be any trace of ‘‘ marriage by capture.’’ The 
women of the Ta-ya-kuh-lao tribe go through the marriage ceremony 
with dishevelled hair and naked feet—evidently a relic of the time when 
brides were snatched from savage parents by savage wooers. Amongst 
them also we find the custom prevalent of disfiguring a woman on her 
marriage. The Chinese writer tells us that brides are compelled to 
submit to the extraction of their two front teeth in order to prevent their 
biting their husbands. The actual reason for which this piece of cruelty is 
perpetrated is of course the same as that which induces Japanese girls to 
blacken their teeth on marriage, namely to diminish their personal attrac- 
tions in the eyes of strange men. ‘The queerest, but not the least known, 
custom observable among the Miao-tsze is that of the ‘‘ couvade.” When a 
woman of the Tse-tsze-miao tribe gives birth to a child, her husband 
takes her place in the bed while she gets up and performs not only her 
usual household duties, but nurses with the utmost care the pseudo 
invalid. For a whole month the husband ‘lies in” and the completion 
of his period is made the occasion of feasting and rejoicing. Marco Polo 
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mentions this custom as prevailing among the natives of Yunnan, and as 
it is entirely unknown amongst the Chinese, the probability is that the 
clan of which we speak are descendants of the Lao who inhabited that 
province in the days of the great Venetian traveller. 

The religious belief of the various clans seems to be of the most 
primitive kind. Few traces of Buddhism are found amongst them, while 
the Chinese ceremony of sacrificing to ancestors is largely practised, 
accompanied with many quaint customs. A man of the ‘‘ White’ Miao, 
when desirous of sacrificing, chooses a bullock from the herd, trims his 
horns, fattens him up, and when the time arrives, sets him to fight with 
his neighbours’ cattle. If he comes off victorious, the omen is considered 
lucky, and he pays for his triumph with his life. The chief worshipper on 
the occasion wears white clothes, and divides the flesh of the bullock 
between his friends and acquaintances. With a tribe of Lao it is the 
custom, when the eldest son of a household has completed his seventh 
year, for the father to perform the ceremony known as ‘ dismissing the 
Devil.” To accomplish this laudable object the parent makes a straw 
dragon to represent his Satanic Majesty, and having stuck five variously 
coloured paper flags on his back, he takes him out into the desert and offers 
sacrifice to him. ‘The ancient rite of sending away the scape-goat would 
appear to underlie this custom, and it is possible that the flags may typify 
the five Chinese cardinal sins. The gathering in of the harvest is 
attended amongst the Se-miao with great rejoicings. In each district an ox 
is sacrificed, and men and women in holiday attire dance and sing round 
it to the tune of the “‘sang.”” This rite is called sacrificing to the White 
Tiger, and is followed in the evening by a feast of fowls and wine, after 
which the revellers ‘‘ call on the spirits ” by jédelling to one another. 

The influence enjoyed by the women is here, as everywhere, in inverse 
ratio to the savageness of the tribes. In some an equality of labour with 
the men gains for them respect and consideration, and their good services 
in restraining the anger of their husbands and settling disputes are in 
much request. Among one tribe of Lao the widow, on the death of her 
husband, takes the lead in the family affairs, even to the exclusion of the 
eldest son, and is attended on horseback, and has the same respect shown to 
her as was due to her deceased husband. In this clan polygamy is allowed, 
but the children of the Nai-teh, or wife, are alone looked upon as legitimate. 
Among other tribes we find the women as uncivilized as those just referred 
to are respected, and as immodest in their attire as these are particular. 
A short jacket, open in front, is all that some of them wear on their bodies, 
and still shorter petticoats without trousers compléte their costume. They 
have also a most unladylike passion for strong drink, and are constantly 
seen lying about on the mountains in a most unmistakeable condition. 
Their one redeeming quality is their love for cold water, and the wonder 
of the Chinese writer was not a little excited by finding them bathing in 
the mountain-streams in the height of winter. In common with some of 
the Miao, the Chung-tsze show a decided propensity for ‘‘ the road.” 
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The wives of these footpads are left at home to mind the plough while 
their lords lie in wait in bands for solitary travellers. Having seized on a 
prize, they fasten a large wooden frame round his neck, and march him 
off to their encampment, where they rob him of everything valuable he has 
about him. If they are disappointed in the amount obtained they often 
ill-treat their victim savagely. When meditating a predatory expedition, 
they seek to learn its issue by casting lots with bits of grass, and reli- 
giously regulate their movements in accordance with the answer obtained. 
The * Black’? Chung-tsze, a tribe living in the neighbourhood of the 
provincial capital, are by far the most advanced in the arts of commerce. 
They deal largely with the Chinamen of the plain in mountain timber, and 
have a regular system of borrowing money for trading purposes, on security 
furnished by their well-to-do clansmen. Their honesty in paying money 
thus borrowed is proverbial, and the means they employ of compelling 
occasional defaulters to meet their engagements is worth recording. On 
becoming aware of the fraudulent intention of his debtor, the creditor 
reports the matter to the surety, and then digs up from the defaulter’s 
ancestral tombs as many bones of his progenitors as he can carry away 
with him. This is called ‘‘seizing the white and releasing the black.” 
As soon as the money is refunded the bones are released from pawn. The 
people of only one tribe, and that of the Miao, are mentioned as living in 
caves. These, for the most part, excavate their houses in precipitous 
cliffs, and gain access to them by means of bamboo ladders. 

In appearance the various mountain clans differ very little from each 
other, but between their general physiognomy and that of the Chinese 
there is a wide gulf. They are shorter, darker, and are possessed of 
sharper features than their pigtailed neighbours. In their habits they 
are less constrained, and there is a bright joyousness about the youth of 
both sexes which is very taking. For the most part the men wear turbans 
of either blue or red cloth, and almost invariably carry the ‘‘ dao,” or 
knife, sinicé ‘‘tao,”” which is common also to the hill tribes of Chittagong. 
A few of the women wear a kind of cap; but only those of the tribe which 
admits them to the supreme management of family affairs wear turbans. 
That the existence of these small independent tribes should be possible in 
the midst of such a large and homogeneous race as the Chinese is passing 
strange ; and although no doubt the inaccessible nature of their mountain 
fastnesses is their main protection, yet a further reason must be sought 
for in their superior warlike spirit to account for their having been able to 
maintain their independent and distinct existence for so many centuries. 
The Chinese Government has never been indifferent to their presence, but 
though it has repeatedly attempted to subjugate and absorb them, it has 
always failed, and at present appears to be as far from attaining its 
object as it was a decade of centuries ago. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
‘‘In Town.” 


ORD DANESBURY had arrived at 

| 1 Bruton Street to confer with certain 

members of the Cabinet who re- 

mained in town after the session, 

chiefly to consult with him. He 

was accompanied by his niece, Lady 

Maude, and by Walpole, the latter 

continuing to reside under his roof, 

rather from old habit than from any 
strong wish on either side. 

Walpole had obtained a short 
extension of his leave, and employed 
the time in trying to make up his 
| mind about a certain letter to Nina 

Kostalergi, which he had written 
nearly fifty times in different versions 
and destroyed. Neither his lord- 
| ship nor his niece ever saw him. 

They knew he had a room or two 
somewhere, a servant was occasion- 
ally encountered on the way to him with a breakfast-tray and an urn; his 
letters were seen on the hall-table ; but, except these, he gave no signs of 
life—never appeared at luncheon or at dinner—and as much dropped out 
of all memory or interest as though he had ceased to be. 

It was one evening, yet early—scarcely eleven o’clock—as Lord 
Danesbury’s little party of four Cabinet chiefs had just departed, that he 
sat at the drawing-room fire with Lady Maude, chatting over the events of 
the evening’s conversation, and discussing, as men will do, at times, the 
characters of their guests. 

‘It has been nearly as tiresome as a Cabinet Council, Maude!”’ said 
he, with a sigh, ‘‘and not unlike it in one thing—it was almost always 
the men who knew least of any matter who discussed it most exhaustively.” 

“T conclude you know what you are going out to do, my lord, 
and do not care to hear the desultory notions of people who know 
nothing.” 
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‘‘Just so. What could a First Lord tell me about those Russian 
intrigues in Albania, or is it likely that a Home Secretary is aware of 
what is preparing in Montenegro? They get hold of some crotchet in 
the Révue de Deux Mondes, and, assuming it all to be true, they ask 
defiantly, ‘How are you going to deal with that? Why did you not 
foresee the other ?’ and such like. How little they know, as that fellow 
Atlee says, that a man evolves his Turkey out of the necessities of his 
pocket, and captures his Constantinople to pay for a dinner at the 
‘Fréres.’ What fleets of Russian gunboats have I seen launched to 
procure a few bottles of champagne! I remember a chasse of Kersch, 
with the café, costing a whole battery of Krupp’s breechloaders ! ” 

“¢ Are our own journals more correct ?”’ 

‘‘ They are more cautious, Maude—far more cautious. Nine days’ 
wonders with us would be too costly. Nothing must be risked that can 
affect the funds. The share-list is too solemn a thing for joking.” 

‘“‘ The Premier was very silent to-night,” said she, after a pause. 

‘He generally is in company: he looks like a man bored at being 
obliged to listen to people saying the things that he knows as well, and 
could tell better, than they do.”’ 

‘* How completely he appears to have forgiven or forgotten the Ivish 
fiasco.” 

‘* Of course he has. An extra blunder in the conduct of Irish affairs 
is only like an additional mask in a fancy ball—the whole thing is motley; 
and asking for consistency would be like. requesting the company to 
behave like archdeacons.”’ 

‘* And so the mischief has blown over ?” 

‘¢In a measure it has. The Opposition quarrelled amongst themselves; 
and such as were not ready to take office if we were beaten, declined to 
press the motion. The irresponsibles went on, as they dlways do, to 
their own destruction. They became violent, and, of course, our people 
appealed against the violence, and with such temperate language and 
good breeding that we carried the House with us.” 

*‘T see there was quite a sensation about the word ¢ villain.’ 

‘‘No; miscreant. It was miscreant—a word very popular in O’Connell’s 
day, but rather obsolete now. When the Speaker called on the member 
for an apology we had won the day! ‘These rash utterances in debate 
are the explosive balls that no one must use in battle; and if we only 
discover one in a fellow’s pouch we discredit the whole army.” 

‘*T forget; did they press for a division ?” 

‘No; we stopped them. We agreed to give them a ‘ special com- 
mittee to inquire.’ Of all devices for secrecy invented, I know of none 
like a ‘ special committee of inquiry.’ Whatever people have known before- 
hand, their faith will now be shaken in, and every possible or accidental 
contingency assume a shape, a size, and a stability, beyond all belief. 
They have got their committee, and I wish them luck of it! The only 


men who could tell them anything will take care not to criminate them- 
5—2 
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selves, and the report will be a plaintive cry over a country where so few 
people can be persuaded to tell the truth, and nobody should seem any 
worse in consequence.” 

** Cecil certainly did it,”’ said she, with a certain bitterness. 

‘I suppose he did. These young players are always thinking of 
scoring eight or ten on a single hazard: one should never back 
them !”’ 

“ Mr. Atlee said there was some female influence at work. He would 
not tell me what nor whom. Possibly he did not know.” 

‘‘T rather suspect he did know. They were people, if I mistake not, 
belonging to that Irish castle—Kil—Kil-somebody, or Kil-something.” 

‘* Was Walpole flirting there ? was he going to marry one of them ?”’ 

“Flirting, I take it, must have been the extent of the folly. Cecil 
often said he could not marry Irish. I have known men do it! You are 
aware, Maude,” and here he looked with uncommon gravity, ‘‘ the penal 
laws have been all repealed?” 

**T was speaking of society, my lord, not the statutes,’ 
resentfully, and half suspicious of a sly jest. 

‘‘ Had she money ?”’ asked he, curtly. 

**T cannot tell; I know nothing of these people whatever! I re- 
member something—it was a newspaper story—of a girl that saved Cecil’s 
life by throwing herself before him—a very pretty incident it was; but 
these things make no figure in a settlement ; and a woman may be as bold 
as Joan of Arc, and not have sixpence. Atlee says you can always 
settle the courage on the younger children.” 

‘‘ Atlee’s an arrant scamp,”’ said my lord, laughing. ‘‘ He should 
have written some days since.” 

‘‘T suppose he is too late for the borough; the Cradford election comes 
on next week?” Though there could not be anything more languidly 
indifferent than her voice in this question, a faint pinkish tinge flitted 
across her cheek, and left it colourless as before. 

‘‘'Yes, he has his address out, and there is a sort of committee— 
certain licensed victualler people—to whom he has been promising some 
especial Sabbath-breaking that they yearn after. I have not read it.”’ 

‘‘T have; and it is cleverly written, and there is little more radical 
in it than we heard this very day at dinner. He tells the electors, 
‘You are no more bound to the support of an army or a navy, if-you | 
do not wish to fight, than to maintain the College of Surgeons or Phy- 
sicians, if you object to take physic.’ He says: ‘To tell me that I, 
with eight shillings a week, have an equal interest in resisting invasion as 
your Lord Dido, with eighty thousand per annum, is simply nonsense. 
If you,’ cries he to one of his supporters, ‘ were to be offered your life by 
a highwayman on surrendering some few pence or halfpence you carried 
in your pocket, you do not mean to dictate what my Lord Marquis 
might do, who has got a gold watch and a pocketful of notes in his. And 
so I say once more, let the rich pay for the defence of what they value. 
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said she, 
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You and I have nothing worth fighting for, and we will not fight. Then 
as to religion de 

‘“‘Oh, spare me his theology! I can almost imagine it, Maude. I 
had no conception he was such a radical.”’ 

‘“‘He is not really, my lord; but he tells me that we must all go 
through this stage. It is, as he says, like a course of those waters whose 
benefit is exactly in proportion to the way they disagree with you at first. 
He even said, one evening before he went away, ‘Take my word for 
it, Lady Maude, we shall be burning these apostles of ballot and universal 
suffrage in effigy one day; but I intend to go beyond every one else in the 
meanwhile, else the rebound back will lose half its excellence.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ What is this ?”’ cried he, as the servant entered with a telegram. 
“‘ This is from Athens, Maude, and in cypher, too. How are we to make 
it out ?” 

‘* Cecil has the key, my lord. It is the diplomatic cypher.” 

‘Do you think you could find it in his room, Maude? It is possible 
this might be imminent.”’ 

‘‘ T shall see if he is at home,” said she, rising to ring the bell. The 
servant sent to inquire, returned, saying that Mr. Walpole had dined 
abroad, and not returned since dinner. 

‘‘T’m sure you could find the book, Maude, and it is a small, square- 
shaped volume, bound in dark Russia leather, with F. O. on the cover.” 

“I know the look of it well enough ; but I do not fancy ransacking 
Cecil’s chamber.”’ 

‘‘I do not know that I should like to await his return to read my 
despatch. I can just make out that it comes from Atlee.” 

‘TI suppose I had better go, then,” said she, reluctantly, as she rose 
and left the room. 

Ordering the butler to precede and show her the way, Lady Maude 
ascended to a story above that she usually inhabited, and found herself in 
a very spacious chamber, with an alcove, into which a bed fitted, the 
remaining space being arranged like an ordinary sitting-room. There 
were numerous chairs and sofas of comfortable form, a well-cushioned 
ottoman, smelling, indeed, villanously of tobacco, and a neat writing- 
table, with a most luxurious arrangement of shaded wax-lights above it. 

A singularly well executed photograph of a young and very lovely 
woman, with masses of loose hair flowing over her neck and shoulders, 
stood on a little gilt easel on the desk, and it was, strange enough, with a 
sense of actual relief, Maude read the word Titian on the frame. It was 
a copy of the great master’s picture in the Dresden Gallery, and of which 
there is a replica in the Barberini Palace at Rome; but still the portrait 
had another memory for Lady Maude, who quickly recalled the girl she 





had once seen in a crowded assembly, passing through a murmur of 


admiration that no conventionality could repress, and whose marvellous 
beauty seemed to glow with the homage it inspired. 
Scraps of poetry, copies of verses, changed and blotted couplets, 
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were scrawled on loose sheets of paper on the desk; but Maude minded 
none of these, as she pushed them away to rest her arm on the table, 
while she sat gazing on the picture. 

The face had so completely absorbed her attention—so, to say, fasci- 
nated her—that when the servant, who had found the volume he was in 
search of, presented it to her, she merely said, ‘‘ Take it to my lord,”’ 
and sat still, with her head resting on her hands, and her eyes fixed on 
the portrait. 

‘«‘ There may be some resemblance, there may be, at least, what might 
remind people of ‘ the Laura’—so was it called; but who will pretend that 
she carried her head with that swing of lofty pride, or that her look could 
rival the blended majesty and womanhood we see here! I do not—I 
cannot believe it!” 

‘“‘ What is it, Maude, that you will not or cannot believe ?’’ said a 
low voice, and she saw Walpole standing beside her. 

« Tet me first excuse myself for being here,” said she, blushing. ‘I 
came in search of that little cypher-book to interpret a despatch that has 
just come. When Fenton found it I was so engrossed by this pretty face 
that I have done nothing but gaze at it.” 

‘* And what was it that seemed so incredible as I came in?” 

‘* Simply this, then, that any one should be so beautiful.” 

‘« Titian seems to have solved that point; at least, Vasari tells us 
this was a portrait of a lady of the Guicciardini family.” 

‘“‘ T know—I know that,” said she, impatiently ; ‘and we do see faces 
in which Titian or Velasquez have stamped nobility and birth as palpably as 
they have painted loveliness and expression. And such were these women, 
daughters in a long line of the proud Patricians who once ruled Rome.”’ 

** And yet,” said he, slowly, ‘that portrait has its living counterpart.” 

“Tam aware of whom you speak; the awkward angular girl we all 
saw at Rome, and that you young gentlemen called the Tizziana.”’ 

‘‘She is certainly no longer awkward, nor angular, now, if she were 
once so, which I do not remember. She is a model of grace and sym- 
metry, and as much more beautiful than that picture as colour, expression, 
and movement are better than a lifeless image.”’ 

‘‘There is the fervour of a lover in your words, Cecil,’ said she, 
smiling faintly. 


“Tt is not often I am so forgetful,’ muttered he ; “but so it is, our 


cousinship has done it all, Maude. One revels in expansiveness with his 
own, and I can speak to you as I cannot to another.”’ 

‘Tt is a great flattery to me.” 

‘In fact, I feel that at last I have a sister—a dear and loving spirit 
who will give to true friendship those delightful traits of pity and ten- 
derness, and even forgiveness, of which only the woman's nature can know 
the needs.” 

Lady Maude rose slowly, without a word. Nothing of heightened 
colour or movement of her features indicated anger or indignation, 
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and though Walpole stood with an affected submissiveness before her, he 
marked her closely. 

‘‘T am sure, Maude,’ 
have a brother.” 

‘«‘ Never so much as at this moment! ” said she, calmly—and now she 
had reached the door. ‘‘If I had had a brother, Cecil Walpole, it is 
possible I might have been spared this insult!” 

The next moment the door closed, and Walpole was alone. 


’ 


continued he, *‘ you must often have wished to 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
ATLEE’S MESSAGE. 


“‘T am right, Maude,” said Lord Danesbury as his niece re-entered the 
drawing-room. ‘‘ This is from Atlee, who is at Athens; but why there, I 
cannot make out as yet. There are, according to the book, two expla- 
nations here. 491 means a white dromedary, or the chief clerk, and 
B +49 = 12 stands for our Envoy in Greece, or a snuffer-dish.”’ 

‘Don’t you think, my lord, it would be better for you to send this 
up to Cecil? ‘He has just come in. He has had much experience of these 
things.” 

‘You are quite right, Maude; let Fenton take it up and beg for a 
speedy transcript of it. I should like to see it at once.” 

While his lordship waited for his despatch he grumbled away about 
everything that occurred to him, and even, at last, about the presence of the 
very man, Walpole, who was at that same moment engaged in serving him. 

‘“‘ Stupid fellow,” muttered he, ‘‘ why does he ask for extension of 
his leave? Staying in town here is only another name for spending 
money. He'll have to go out at last ; better do it at once!” 

‘‘He may have his own reasons, my lord, for delay,” said Maude, 
rather to suggest further discussion of the point. 

‘“‘ He may think he has, I’ve no doubt. These small creatures have 
always scores of irons in the fire. So it was when I agreed to go to 
Ireland. There were innumerable fine things and clever things he was 
to do. There were schemes by which ‘ the Cardinal’ was to be cajoled, and 
the whole Bar bamboozled. Every one was to have office dangled before 
his eyes, and to be treated so confidentially, and affectionately, under dis- 
appointment, that even when a man got nothing he would feel he had 
secured the regard of the Prime Minister! If I took him out to Turkey 
to-morrow, he'd never be easy till he had a plan ‘to square’ the Grand 
Vizier, and entrap Gortschakotf or Miliutin. These men don’t know that 
a clever fellow no more goes in search of rogueries than a foxhunter looks 
out for stiff fences. You ‘take them’ when they lie before you, that’s all.” 
This little burst of indignation seemed to have the effect on him of a little 
wholesome exercise, for he appeared to feel himself better and easier after it. 

‘* Dear me! dear me!” muttered he, ‘ how pleasant one’s life might 
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be if it were not for the clever fellows! I mean, of course,’ added he, 
after a second or two, “ the clever fellows who want to impress us with 
their cleverness.” 

Maude would not be entrapped or enticed into what might lead to a 
discussion. She never uttered a word, and he was silent. 

It was in the perfect stillness that followed that Walpole entered the 
room with the telegram in his hand, and advanced to where Lord Danes- 
bury was sitting. 

‘¢T believe, my lord, I have made out this message in such a shape as 
will enable you to divine what it means. It runs thus :—‘ Athens, 5th, 
12 o'clock. Have seen S—, ‘and conferred at length with him. His 
estimate of value,’ or ‘his price’—for the signs will mean either—‘ to my 
thinking, enormous. Hisreasonings certainly strong, and not easy to rebut.’ 
That may be possibly rendered, demands that might probably be reduced. 
‘I leave to-day, and shall be in England by middle of next week.—ATLEE.’”’ 

Walpole looked keenly at the other’s face as he read the paper, to 
mark what signs of interest or eagerness the tidings might evoke. There 
was, howcver, nothing to be read in those cold and quiet features. 

‘‘T am glad he is coming back,” said he, at length. ‘‘ Let us see: he 
can reach Marseilles by Monday, or even Sunday night. I don’t see why 
he should not be here Wednesday, or Thursday at farthest. By the way, 
Cecil, tell me something about our friend—who is he ?”’ 

* Don’t know, my lord.”’ 

“Don’t know! How came you acquainted with him?” 

‘* Met him at a country-house where I happened to break my arm, and 
took advantage of this young fellow’s skill in surgery to engage his services 
to carry me to town. There’s the whole of it.” 

‘Ts he a surgeon?” 

‘No, my lord, any more than he is fifty other things, of which he has 
a smattering.” 

‘Has he any means—any private fortune ?” 

‘‘T suspect not.” 

** Who and what are his family ? Are there Atlees in Ireland ?”’ 

‘There may be, my lord. There was an Atlee, a college porter, in 
Dublin; but I heard our friend say that they were only distantly related.” 

He could not help watching Lady Maude as he said this, and was 
rejoiced to see a sudden twitch of her lower lip, as if in pain. 

‘You evidently sent him over to me, then, on a very meagre know- 
ledge of the man,” said his lordship, rebukingly. 

“I believe my lord, I said at the time that I had by me a clever 
fellow, who wrote a good hand, could copy correctly, and was sufficient of 
a gentleman in his manners to make intercourse with him easy, and not 
disagreeable.” 

‘A very guarded recommendation,”’ said Lady Maude, with a smile. 

“Was it not, Maude ?”” continued he, his eyes flashing with triumphant 
insolence. 
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‘‘ T found he could do more than copy a despatch—I found he could 
write one. He replied to an article in the Kdinburgh on Turkey, and I 
saw him write it as I did not know there was another man but myself 
in England could have done.” 

‘¢ Perhaps your lordship had talked over the subject in his presence, or 
with him ?” 

‘“‘ And if I had, sir ? and if all his knowledge on a complex question 
was such as he could carry away from a random conversation, what a 
gifted dog he must be to sift the wheat from the chaff—to strip a 
question of what were mere accidental elements, and to test a difficulty 
by its real qualities. Atlee is a clever fellow, an able fellow, I assure 
you. That very telegram before us is a proof how he can deal with a 
matter on which instruction would be impossible.” 

‘Indeed, my lord!” said Walpole, with well-assumed innocence. 

“JT am right glad to know he is coming home. He must demolish 
that writer in the Rérue de Deux Mondes at once—some unprincipled 
French blackguard, who has been put up to attack me by Thouvenel! ”’ 

Would it have appeased his lordship’s wrath to know that the writer 
of this defamatory article was no other than Joe Atlee himself, and that 
the reply which was to “ demolish it’’ was more than half written in his 
desk at that moment ? 

‘‘T shall ask,’’ continued my lord, ‘I shall ask him besides to write a 
paper on Ireland, and that fiasco of yours, Cecil.” 

‘Much obliged, my lord!” 

‘‘Don’t be angry or indignant! A fellow with a neat, light hand like 
Atlee can, even under the guise of allegation, do more to clear you than 
scores of vulgar apologists. He can, at least, show that what our distin- 
guished head of the Cabinet calls ‘the flesh-and-blood argument,’ has its 
full weight with us in our government of Ireland, and that our bitterest 
enemies cannot say, ‘ We have no sympathies with the nation we rule over.’” 

‘‘T suspect, my lord, that what you have so graciously called ‘ my 
fiasco’ is well nigh forgotten by this time, and wiser policy would say: 
‘Do not revive it!’”’ 

‘‘ There's a great policy in saying in ‘anarticle’ all that could be said 
in ‘a debate,’ and showing after all how little it comes to. Even the feeble 
grievance-mongers grow ashamed at retailing the review and the news- 
papers ; but, what is better still, if the article be smartly written, they are 
sure to mistake the peculiarities of style for points in the argument. I 
have seen some splendid blunders of that kind when I sat in the Lower 
House! I wish Atlee was in Parliament.” 

‘‘T am not aware that he can speak, my lord.”’ 

“Neither am I; but I should risk a small bet on it. He is a ready 
fellow, and the ready fellows are many-sided, eh, Maude ?”’ Now, though 
his lordship only asked for his niece’s concurrence in his own sage remark, 
Walpole affected to undérstand it as a direct appeal to her opinion of Atlee, 
and said: ‘Is that your judgment of this gentleman, Maude ?” 
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‘‘T have no prescription to measure the abilities of such men as 
Mr. Atlee.” 

‘** You find him pleasant, witty, and agreeable, I hope?” said he, 
with a touch of sarcasm. 

“¢ Yes, I think so.”’ 

‘«‘ With an admirable memory and great readiness for an apropos?” 

‘¢ Perhaps he has.” 

‘‘ As a retailer of an incident they tell me he has no rival.” 

“‘T cannot say.” 

‘Of course not. I take it the fellow has tact enough not to tell 
stories here.” 

‘What is all that you are saying there?’’ cried his lordship, to 
whom these few sentences were ‘‘ an aside.” 

‘* Cecil is praising Mr. Atlee, my lord,” said Maude, bluntly. 

*‘T did not know I had been, my lord,” said he. ‘He belongs to a 
class of men who interest me very little.” 

‘¢ What class may that be? ”’ 

‘¢ The adventurers, my lord. The fellows who make the campaign of life 
on the faith that they shall find their rations in some other man’s knapsack.”’ 

‘‘Ha! indeed. Is that our friend’s line ?”’ 

‘‘Most undoubtedly, my lord. I am ashamed to say that it was 
entirely my own fault if you are saddled with the fellow at all.” 

‘*T do not see the infliction a 

‘‘T mean, my lord, that, in a measure, I put him on you without very 
well knowing what it was that I did.” 

‘Have you heard—do you know anything of the man that should 
inspire caution or distrust ?” 

‘¢ Well, these are strong words,”’ muttered he, hesitatingly. 

But Lady Maude broke in with a passionate tone: ‘Don’t you see, 
my lord, that he does not know anything to this person’s disadvantage— 
that it is only my cousin’s diplomatic reserve—that commendable caution 
of his order—suggests his careful conduct? Cecil knows no more of 
Atlee, than we do.” 

‘* Perhaps not so much,”’ said Walpole, with an impertinent simper. 

‘* J know,” said his lordship, ‘‘ that he is a monstrous clever fellow. 





He can find you the passage you want or the authority you are seeking . 


for at a moment ; and when he writes he can be rapid and concise, too.” 

‘*He has many rare gifts, my lord,” said Walpole, with the sly air of 
one who had said a covert impertinence. ‘I am very curious to know 
what you mean to do with him.” 

“* Mean to do with him ? Why, what should I mean to do with him ?” 

‘The very point I wish to learn. A protégé, my lord, is a parasitic 
plant, and you cannot deprive it of its double instincts—to cling and to 
climb.” 

“How witty my cousin has become since his sojourn in Ireland,” 
said Maude. 
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Walpole flushed deeply, and for a moment he seemed about to reply 


angrily ; but, with an effort, he controlled himself, and, turning towards the 


timepiece on the chimney, said: ‘“‘ Howlate! I could not have believed it 
was past one! I hope, my lord, I have made your despatch intelligible ?”’ 
‘Yes, yes; I think so. Besides, he will be here in a day or two to 
explain.” 
“‘T shall, then, say good-night, my lord. Good-night, cousin Maude.” 
But Lady Maude had already left the room unnoticed. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
WALPOLE ALONE. 


Once more in his own room, Walpole returned to the task of that letter to 
Nina Kostalergi, of which he had made nigh fifty drafts, and not one with 
which he was satisfied. 

It was not really very easy to do what he wished. He desired to seem 
a warm, rapturous, impulsive lover, who had no thought in life—no other 
hope or ambition—than the success of his suit. He sought to show that 
she had so enraptured and enthralled him, that until she consented to 
share his fortunes, he was a man utterly lost to life and life’s ambitions ; 
and—while insinuating what a tremendous responsibility she would take 
on herself, if she should venture by a refusal of him, to rob the world of 
those abilities that the age could ill spare—he also dimly shadowed the 
natural pride a woman ought to feel in knowing that she was asked to be 
the partner of such a man, and that one, for whom destiny in all likelihood 
reserved the highest rewards of public life, was then, with the full con- 
sciousness of what he was, and what awaited him, ready to share that proud 
eminence with her, as a prince might have offered to share his throne. - 

In spite of himself, in spite of all he could do, it was on this latter 
part of his letter his pen ran most freely. He could condense his 
raptures, he could control in most praiseworthy fashion all the extra- 
vagances of passion and the imaginative joys of love; but, for the life of 
him, he could abate nothing of the triumphant ecstasy that must be the 
feeling of the woman who had won him—the passionate delight of her 
who should be his wife, and enter life the chosen one of his affection. 

It was wonderful how glibly he could insist on this to himself, and, 
fancying for the moment that he was one .of the outer world commenting 
on the match, say: “Yes, let people deery the Walpole class how they 
might—they are elegant, they are exclusive, they are fastidious, they are 
all that you like to call the spoiled children of Fortune in their wit, their 
brilliancy, and their readiness, but they are the only men—the only men 
in the world—who marry—we’'ll not say for ‘love,’ for the phrase is 
vulgar—but who marry to please themselves! This girl had not a shilling. 
As to family, all is said when we say she was a Greek! Is there not 
something downright chivalrous in marrying such a woman? Is it the 
act of a worldly man?” 
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He walked the room, uttering this question to himself over and over. 
Not exactly that he thought disparagingly of worldliness and material 
advantages, but he had lashed himself into a false enthusiasm as to 
qualities which he thought had some special worshippers of their own, 
and whose good opinion might possibly be turned to profit somehow and 
somewhere, if he only knew how and where. It was a monstrous fine 
thing he was about to do; that he felt. Where was there another man 
in his position would take a portionless girl and make her his wife. 
Cadets and cornets in light dragoon regiments did these things ; they liked 
their ‘‘ bit of beauty ;’’ and there was a sort of mock poetry about these 
creatures that suited that sort of thing; but for a man who wrote his 
letters from Brookes’s and whose dinner invitations included all that was 
great in town, to stoop to such an alliance was as bold a defiance as one 
could throw at a world of self-seeking and conventionality. 

‘‘That Emperor of the French did it,” cried he. ‘I cannot recall 
to my mind another. He did the very same thing I am going to do. 
To be sure he had the ‘pull on me’ in one point. As he said himself, 
‘fama parvenu.’ Now, J cannot go that far! I must justify my act 
on other grounds, as I hope I can do,” cried he, after a pause; while, with 
head erect and swelling chest, he went on: ‘I felt within me the place I 
yet should occupy. I knew—ay, knew—the prize that awaited me, and 
I asked myself, ‘Do you see in any capital of Europe one woman with 
whom you would like to share this fortune? Is there one sufficiently 
gifted and graceful to make her elevation seem a natural and fitting pro- 
motion, and herself appear the appropriate occupant of the station ? ’ 

‘* She is wonderfully beautiful : there is no doubt of it. Such beauty 
as they have never seen here in their lives! Fanciful extravagances in 
dress, and atrocious hairdressing, cannot disfigure her ; and by Jove! 
she has tried both. And one has only to imagine that woman dressed 
and ‘ coiffeed,’ as she might be, to conceive such a triumph as London has 
not witnessed for the century! And I do long for such a triumph. If 
my lord would only invite us here, were it but for a week! We should be 
asked to Goreham and the Bexsmiths’. My lady never omits to invite a 
great beauty. It’s her way to protest that she is still handsome, and not 
at all jealous. How are we to get ‘asked’ to Bruton Street ?”’ asked he 
over and over, as though the sounds must secure the answer. ‘‘ Maude 

will never permit it. The unlucky picture has settled that point. Maude 
will not suffer her to cross the threshold! But for the portrait I could 
bespeak my cousin’s favour and indulgence for a somewhat countrified 
young girl, dowdy and awkward. I could plead for her good looks in that 
ad misericordiam fashion that disarms jealousy and enlists her generosity 
for an humble connection she need never see more of! If I could only 
persuade Maude that I had done an indiscretion, and that I knew it, 
I should be sure of her friendship. Once make her believe that I have 
gone clean head over heels into a mésalliance and our honeymoon here is 
assured. I wish I had not tormented her about Atlee. I wish with all 
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my heart I had kept my impertinences to myself, and gone no further 
than certain dark hints about what I could say, if I were to be evil-minded. 
What rare wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last cartridge. I suppose it 
is too late now. She'll not forgive me that disparagement before my 
uncle; that is, if there be anything between herself and Atlee, a point 
which a few minutes will settle when I see them together. It would not 
be very difficult to make Atlee regard me as his friend, and as one ready 
to aid him in this same ambition. Of course he is prepared to see in me 
the enemy of all his plans. What would he not give, or say, or do, to 
find me his aider and abettor? Shrewd tactician as the fellow is, he will 
know all the value of having an accomplice within the fortress; and it 
would be exactly from a man like myself he might be disposed to expect 
the most resolute opposition.” 

He thought for a long time over this. He turned it over and over in 
his mind, canvassing all the various benefits any line of action might 
promise, and starting every doubt or objection he could imagine. Nor was 
the thought extraneous to his calculations that in forwarding Atlee’s suit 
to Maude he was exacting the heaviest ‘‘ vendetta” for her refusal of himself. 

‘‘There is not a woman in Kurope,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘less fitted to 
encounter small means and a small station—to live a life of petty 
economies, and be the daily associate of a snob! 

‘¢ What the fellow may become at the end of the race—what place he 
may win after years of toil and jobbery, I neither know nor care! She 
will be an old woman by that time, and will have had space enough in the 
interval to mourn over her rejection of me. I shall be a minister, not 
impossibly at some court of the Continent. Atlee, to say the best, an 
Under-Secretary of State for something, or a Poor Law or Education Chief. 
There will be just enough of disparity in our stations to fill her woman’s 
heart with bitterness—the bitterness of having backed the wrong man ! 

** The unavailing regrets that beset us for not having taken the left-hand 
road in life instead of the right are our chief mental resources after forty, 
and they tell me that we men only know half the poignancy of these 
miserable recollections. Women have a special adaptiveness for this 
kind of torture—would: seem actually to revel in it.” 

He turned once more to his desk, and to the letter. Somehow he 
could make nothing of it. All the dangers that he desired to avoid so 
cramped his ingenuity that he could say little beyond platitudes; and he 
thought with terror of ber who was to read them. The scornful contempt 
with which she would treat such a letter, was all before him, and he 
snatched up the paper and tore it in pieces. 

‘<Tt must not be done by writing,” cried he at last. ‘‘ Who is to guess, for 
which of the fifty moods of such a woman, a man’s letter is to be com- 
posed? What you could say now you dared not have written half an 
hour ago. What would have gone far to gain her love yesterday, to-day 
will show you the door! It is only by consummate address and skill she 
can be approached at all, and, without her look and bearing, the inflec- 
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tions of her voice, her gestures, her ‘ pose,’ to guide you, it would be utter 
rashness to risk her humour.” 

He suddenly bethought him at this moment that he had many things to 
do in Ireland ere he left England. He had tradesmen’s bills to settle, 
and ‘“‘ traps” to be got rid of. “Traps” included furniture, and books, 
and horses, and horse-gear; details which at first he had hoped his 
friend Lockwood would have taken off his hands; but Lockwood had only 
written him word that a Jew broker from Liverpool would give him forty 
pounds for his house effects, and as for ‘‘ the screws,” there was nothing 
but an auction. 

Most of us have known at some period or other of our lives what it is 
to suffer from the painful disparagement our chattels undergo when they 
become objects of sale ; but no adverse criticism of your bed or your book- 
case, your ottoman or your arm-chair, can approach the sense of pain 
inflicted by the impertinent comments on your horse. Every imputed 
blemish is a distinct personalty, and you reject the insinuated spavin, or 
the suggested splint, as imputations on your honour as a gentleman. In 
fact, you are pushed into the pleasant dilemma of either being ignorant as 
to the defects of your beast, or wilfully bent on an act of palpable 
dishonesty. When we remember that every confession a man makes of 
his unacquaintance with matters ‘‘ horsey” is, in English acceptance, a count 
in the indictment against his claim to be thought a gentleman, it is not 
surprising that there will be men more ready to hazard their characters 
than their connoisseurship. 

‘‘ T'll go over myself to Ireland,”’ said he at last; ‘‘ and a week will 


do everything ”’ 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


Lockwoop was seated at his fireside in his quarters, the Upper Castle 
Yard, when Walpole burst in upon him unexpectedly. 

“‘ What! you here?” cried the Major. ‘Have you the courage to 
face Ireland again ?” 

‘‘T see nothing that should prevent my coming here. Ireland certainly 
cannot pretend to lay a grievance to my charge.” 

‘‘Maybe not. I don’t understand these things. I only know what 
people say in the clubs and laugh over at dinner-tables.” 

‘*T cannot affect to be very sensitive as to these Celtic criticisms, and 
I shall not ask you to recall them.” 

‘They say that Danesbury got kicked out, all for your blunders!” 

‘Do they?” said Walpole, innocently. 

‘Yes; and they declare that if old Daney wasn’t the most loyal 
fellow breathing, he’d have thrown you over, and owned that the whole 
mess was of your own brewing, and that he had nothing to do with it.” 

‘“‘Do they, indeed, say that?” 
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“‘ That’s not half of it, for they have a story about a woman—some 
woman you met down at Kilgobbin—who made you sing rebel songs and 
take a Fenian pledge, and give your word of honour that Donogan should 
be let escape.” 

‘Ts that all?” 

‘Isn't it enough? A man must be a glutton for tomfoolery if he 
could not be satisfied with that.” 

‘* Perhaps you never heard that the chief of the Cabinet took a very 
different view of my Irish policy.” 

‘Trish policy ?’’ cried the other, with lifted eyebrows. 

‘ T said Irish policy, and repeat the words. Whatever line of political 
action tends to bring legislation into more perfect harmony with the 
instincts and impulses of a very peculiar people, it is no presumption to 
call a policy.” 

‘With all my heart. Do you mean to deal with that old Liverpool 
rascal for the furniture ?”’ 

‘* His offer is almost an insult.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, you'll be gratified to know he retracts it. He says now he’ll 
only give 85/.! And as for the screws, Bobbidge, of the Carbineers, will 
take them both for 50/.” 

‘¢ Why, Lightfoot alone is worth the money !” 

‘‘ Minus the sand-crack.” 

‘*T deny the sand-crack. She was pricked in the shoeing. 

“Of course! I never knew a broken knee that wasn’t got by striking 
the manger, nor a sand-crack that didn’t come of an awkward smith.” 

‘‘ What a blessing it would be if all the bad reputations in society 
could be palliated as pleasantly.” 

‘‘ Shall I tell Bobbidge you take his offer. He wants an answer at once.”’ 

‘* My dear Major, don’t you know that the fellow who says that, simply 
means to say: ‘Don’t be too sure that I shall not change my mind! 
Look out that you take the ball at the hop!” 

‘Lucky if it hops at all.” 

‘‘Is that your experience of life ?’”’ said Walpole, inquiringly. 

“Tt is one of them. Will you take 50/. for the screws ?” 

‘¢ Yes; and as much more for the break and the dog-cart. I want 
every rap I can scrape together, Harry. I’m going out to Guatemala.” 

‘“‘T heard that.” 

‘‘Infernal place; at least, I believe, in climate—reptiles—fevers— 
assassination—it stands without a rival.” 

‘« So they tell me.”’ 

‘Tt was the only thing vacant ; and they rather affected a difficulty 
about giving it.” 

‘‘ So they do when they send a man to the Gold Coast ; and they tell 
the newspapers to say what a lucky dog he is.” 

“‘T ean stand all that. What really kills me is giving a man the C.B. 
when he is just booked for some home of yellow fever.” 
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tions of her voice, her gestures, her ‘ pose,’ to guide you, it would be utter 
rashness to risk her humour.” 

He suddenly bethought him at this moment that he had many things to 
do in Ireland ere he left England. He had tradesmen’s bills to settle, 
and “traps” to be got rid of. ‘‘ Traps”’ included furniture, and books, 
and horses, and horse-gear; details which at first he had hoped his 
friend Lockwood would have taken off his hands; but Lockwood had only 
written him word that a Jew broker from Liverpool would give him forty 
pounds for his house effects, and as for ‘‘ the screws,” there was nothing 
but an auction. 

Most of us have known at some period or other of our lives what it is 
to suffer from the painful disparagement our chattels undergo when they 
become objects of sale ; but no adverse criticism of your bed or your book- 
case, your ottoman or your arm-chair, can approach the sense of pain 
inflicted by the impertinent comments on your horse. Every imputed 
blemish is a distinct personalty, and you reject the insinuated spavin, or 
the suggested splint, as imputations on your honour as a gentleman. In 
fact, you are pushed into the pleasant dilemma of either being ignorant as 
to the defects of your beast, or wilfully bent on an act of palpable 
dishonesty. When we remember that every confession a man makes of 
his unacquaintance with matters ‘“‘ horsey” is, in English acceptance, a count 
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‘‘That’s not half of it, for they have a story about a woman—some 
woman you met down at Kilgobbin—who made you sing rebel songs and 
take a Fenian pledge, and give your word of honour that Donogan should 
be let escape.” 

‘Ts that all ?” 

‘‘Isn’t it enough? A man must be a glutton for tomfoolery if he 
could not be satisfied with that.” 

‘* Perhaps you never heard that the chief of the Cabinet took a very 
different view of my Irish policy.” 

‘‘ Trish policy ?”’ cried the other, with lifted eyebrows. 

‘‘T said Irish policy, and repeat the words. Whatever line of political 
action tends to bring legislation into more perfect harmony with the 
instincts and impulses of a very peculiar people, it is no presumption to 
call a policy.”’ 

‘* With all my heart. Do you mean to deal with that old Liverpool 
rascal for the furniture ?” 

‘* His offer is almost an insult.” 

‘“‘ Well, you'll be gratified to know he retracts it. He says now he'll 
only give 35/.! And as for the screws, Bobbidge, of the Carbineers, will 
take them both for 501.” 

‘¢ Why, Lightfoot alone is worth the money !” 

‘¢ Minus the sand-crack.”’ 

‘‘T deny the sand-crack. She was pricked in the shoeing.” 

‘Of course! I never knew a broken knee that wasn’t got by striking 
’ the manger, nor a sand-crack that didn’t come of an awkward smith.” 

‘What a blessing it would be if all the bad reputations in society 
could be palliated as pleasantly.” 

‘‘ Shall I tell Bobbidge you take his offer. He wants an answer at once.”’ 

‘* My dear Major, don’t you know that the fellow who says that, simply 
means to say: ‘Don’t be too sure that I shall not change my mind! 
Look out that you take the ball at the hop!” 

‘“‘ Lucky if it hops at all.” 

‘¢Ts that your experience of life ?”’ said Walpole, inquiringly. 

“Tt is one of them. Will you take 50J. for the screws ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes; and as much more for the break and the dog-cart. I want 
every rap I can scrape together, Harry. I’m going out to Guatemala.” 

‘‘T heard that.” 

‘‘Infernal place; at least, I believe, in climate—reptiles—fevers— 
assassination—it stands without a rival.” 


‘¢ So they tell me.”’ 
‘‘It was the only thing vacant ; and they rather affected a difficulty 


about giving it.” 

‘* So they do when they send a man to the Gold Coast ; and they tell 
the newspapers to say what a lucky dog he is.” 

‘‘T ean stand all that. What really kills me is giving a man the C.B. 
when he is just booked for some home of yellow fever.” 
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‘‘ They do that, too,’’ gravely observed the other, who was beginning 
to feel the pace of the conversation rather too fast for him. ‘Don’t you 
smoke ?”’ . 


‘‘T’m rather reducing myself to half batta in tobacco. I’ve thoughts . 


of marrying.” 

‘Don’t do that.” 

‘‘ Why ? It’s not wrong.” 

‘*No; perhaps not ; but it’s stupid.” 

** Come now, old fellow, life out there in the tropics is not so jolly all 
alone! Alligators are interesting creatures, and chetahs are pretty pets ; 
but a man wants a little companionship of a more tender kind: and a nice 
girl who would link her fortunes with one’s own, and help one through 
the sultry hours, is no bad thing.” 

‘‘ The nice girl wouldn’t go there.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that. With your great knowledge of life, you 
must know that there has been a glut in ‘ the nice-girl’’ market these years 
back. Prime lots are sold for a song occasionally, and first-rate samples 
sent as far as Calcutta. The truth is, the fellow who looks like a real 
buyer, may have the pick of the fair, as they call it here.” 

** So he ought,” growled out the major. 

‘“‘The speech is not a gallant one. You are scarcely complimentary 
to the ladies, Lockwood.” 

‘It was you that talked of a woman like a cow, or a sack of corn, 
not I.” 

‘“‘T employed an illustration to answer one of your own arguments.” 

‘‘ Who is she to be ?”” bluntly asked the major. 


‘«T’'ll tell you whom I mean to ask, for I have not put the question yet.’’. 


A long, fine whistle expressed the other’s astonishment. ‘‘ And are 
you so sure she’ll say yes ?”’ 

‘‘T have no other assurance than the conviction that a woman might 
do worse.” 

‘‘Humph! perhaps she might. I’m not quite certain; but who is 
she to be?” 

“Do you remember a visit we made together to a certain Kilgobbin 
Castle ?” 

“‘To be sure I do. A rum old ruin it was.” 

‘‘Do you remember two young ladies we met there ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly. Are you going to marry both of them?” 

‘‘ My intention is to propose to one, and I imagine I need not tell you 
which ? ” 

“‘ Naturally, the Irish girl. She saved your life 

Pray let me undeceive you in a double error. It is not the Irish 
girl; nor did she save my life.” 

‘‘Perhaps not; but she risked her own to save yours. You said so 
yourself at the time.” 

** We'll not discuss the point now. I hope I feel duly grateful for the 
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young lady’s heroism, though it is not exactly my intention to record my 
gratitude in a special licence.” 

“‘ A very equivocal sort of repayment,” grumbled out Lockwood. 

‘¢You are epigrammatic this evening, Major.” 

‘* So, then, it’s the Greek you mean to marry?” 

‘It is the Greek I mean to ask.” 

‘¢ All right. I hope she’ll take you. I think, on the whole, you suit 
each other. If I were atall disposed to that sort of bondage, I don’t know 
a girl I’d rather risk the road with than the Irish cousin, Miss Kearney.”’ 

‘‘She is very pretty, exceedingly obliging, and has most winning 
manners.” 

‘She is good-tempered, and she is natural; the two best things a 
woman can be.”’ 

‘¢‘ Why not come down along with me and try your luck?” 

“When do you go?” 

‘‘By the 10.30 train to-morrow. I shall arrive at Moate by four 
o'clock, and reach the Castle to dinner.” 

‘‘ They expect you?” 

‘‘ Only so far, that I have telegraphed a line to say I’m going down to 
bid ‘good-by’ before I sail for Guatemala. I don’t suspect they know 
where that is, but it’s enough when they understand it is far away.” 

“Tl go with you.” 

‘* Will you really ?” 

“T will. I'll not say on such an errand as your own, because that 
requires a second thought or two; but I'll reconnoitre, Master Cecil, I'll 
reconnoitre.”’ 

‘*T suppose you know there is no money.”’ 

*‘T should think money most unlikely in such a quarter; and it’s 
better she should have none than a small fortune. I’m an old whist- 
player, and when I play dummy, there’s nothing I hate more than to 
see two or three small trumps in my partner’s hand.” 

‘‘T imagine you'll not be distressed in that way here.” 

‘‘T’ve got enough to come through with; that is, the thing can be 
done if there be no extravagances.”’ 

“Does one want for more?” cried Walpole, theatrically. 

‘“‘T don’t know that. If it were only ask and have, I should like to be 
tempted.” 

‘‘T have no such ambition. I firmly believe that the moderate limits 
aman sets to his daily wants, constitute the real liberty of his intellect and 
his intellectual nature.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I’ve no intellectual nature, then,” growled out Lockwood, 
‘‘for I know how I should like to spend fifteen thousand a year. I 
suppose I shall have to live on as many hundreds.” 

‘*Tt can be done.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it may. Have another weed.” 

‘‘No. I told you already I have begun a tobacco re‘ormation.” 
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‘¢ Does she object to the pipe ?”’ 

“‘T cannot tell you. The fact is, Lockwood, my future and its fortunes 
are just as uncertain as yourown. This day week will probably have 
decided the destiny of each of us.” 

** To our success, then!” cried the Major, filling both their glasses. 

‘*To our success!” said Walpole, as he drained his, and placed 
it upside down on the table. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
At KILGoBBIN CASTLE. 


Tue “ Blue Goat” at Moate was destined once more to receive the same 
travellers whom we presented to our readers at a very early stage of this 
history. 

‘**Not much change here,” cried Lockwood, as he strode into the 
little sitting-room and sat down. ‘I miss the old fellow’s picture, 
that’s all.”’ 

““Ah! by the way,” said Walpole to the landlord, ‘‘ you had my 
Lord Kilgobbin’s portrait up there the last time I came through here.” 

‘Yes, indeed, sir,” said the man, smoothing down his hair and 
looking apologetically. ‘‘ But the Goats and my lord, who was the Buck 
Goat, got into a little disagreement, and they sent away his picture, and 
his lordship retired from the club, and—and—that was the way of it.” 

** A heavy blow to your town, I take it,” said the Major, as he poured 
out his beer. 

** Well, indeed, your honour, I won’t say it was. You see, sir, times 
is changed in Ireland. We don’t care as much as we used about the 
‘neighbouring gentry,’ as they called them once; and as for the lord, 
there! he doesn’t spend a hundred a year in Moate.”’ 

‘* How is that ?” 

‘“‘ They get what they want by rail from Dublin, your honour; and he 
might as well not be here at all.” 

‘‘Can we have a car to carry us over to the Castle,” asked Walpole, 
who did not care to hear more of local grievances. 

‘Sure, isn’t my lord’s car waiting for you since two o'clock!” said 
the host, spitefully, for he was not conciliated by a courtesy that was to 
lose him a fifteen-shilling fare. ‘Not that there’s much of a horse 
between the shafts, or that old Daly himself is an elegant coachman,” 
continued the host; ‘‘but they’re ready in the yard when you want 
them.” 

The travellers had no reason to delay them in their present quarters, 
and, taking their places on the car, set out for the Castle. 

‘TI scarcely thought when I last drove this road,” said Walpole, ‘‘ that 
the next time I was to come should be on such an errand as my present one.” 
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‘‘Humph!” ejaculated the other. ‘‘ Our noble relative that is to be 
does not shine in equipage. That beast is dead lame.” 

‘‘ If we had our deserts, Lockwood, we should be drawn by a team of 
doves, with the god Cupid on the box.” ; 

‘‘T’d rather have two posters and a yellow postchaise.”’ 

A drizzling rain that now began to fall interrupted all conversation, 
and each sunk back into his own thoughts for the rest of the way. 

Lord Kilgobbin, with his daughter at his side, watched the car from 
the terrace of the Castle as it slowly wound its way along the bog road. 

‘* As well as I can see, Kate, there is a man on each side of the car,” 
said Kearney, as he handed his field-glass to his daughter. 

‘“‘ Yes, papa, I see there are two travellers.” 

‘* And I don’t well know why there should be even one! There was 
no such great friendship between us that he need come all this way to bid 
us good-by.”’ 

‘* Considering the mishap that befel him here, it is a mark of good 
feeling to desire to see us all once more, don’t you think so?” 

‘‘May be so,” muttered he, drearily. ‘‘ At all events, it’s not a 
pleasant house. he’s coming to. Young O’Shea there upstairs, just out 
of a fever; and old Miss Betty, that may arrive any moment.” 

‘‘ There’s no question of that. She says it would be ten days or a 
fortnight before she is equal to the journey.” 

‘Heaven grant it !—hem—I mean that she’ll be strong enough for it 
by that time. At all events, if it is the same as to our fine friend Mr. 
Walpole, I wish he’d have taken his leave of us in a letter.” 

‘‘ Tt is something new, papa, to see you so inhospitable.” 

‘“‘ But I am not inhospitable, Kitty. Show me the good fellow that 
would like to pass an evening with me and think me good company, and 
he shall have the best saddle of mutton and the raciest bottle of claret in the 
house. But it’s only mock hospitality to be entertaining the man that only 
comes out of courtesy and just stays as long as good manners oblige him.” 

‘‘T do not know that I should undervalue politeness, éspecially when 
it takes the shape of a recognition.” 

‘¢ Well, be itso,” sighed he, almost drearily. ‘‘ If the young gentleman 
is so warmly attached to us all that he cannot tear himself away till he has 
embraced us, I suppose there’s no help for it. Where is Nina?” 

*‘ She was reading to Gorman when I saw her. She had just relieved 
Dick, who has gone out for a walk.” 

‘‘ A jolly house for a visitor to come to!” cried he, sarcastically. 

‘¢ We are not very gay or lively, it is true, papa; but it is not unlikely 
that the spirit in which our guest comes here will not need much jollity.” 

‘¢T don’t take it as a kindness for a man to bring me his depression 
and his low spirits. I’ve always more of my own than I know what to do 
with. Two sorrows never made a joy, Kitty.” 

‘There! they are lighting the lamps,” cried she, suddenly. “I 
don’t think they can be more than three miles away.” 

6—2 
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‘* Have you rooms ready ; if there be two coming?” 

“Yes, papa, Mr. Walpole will have his old quarters; and the is 
room is in readiness if there be another guest.”’ 

‘*T’d like to have a house as big as the royal barracks, and every room 
of it occupied!” cried Kearney, with a mellow ring in his voice. ‘‘ They 
talk of society and pleasant company; but for real enjoyment there’s 
nothing to compare with what a man has under his own roof! No claret 
ever tastes so good as the decanter he circulates himself. I was low 
enough half an hour ago, and now the mere thought of a couple of fellows 
to dine with me cheers me up and warms my heart! I'll give them the 
green seal, Kitty; and I don’t know there’s another house in the county 
could put a bottle of ’46 claret before them.”’ 

‘* So you shall, papa. I'll go to the cellar myself and fetch it.” 

Kearney hastened to make the moderate toilet he called dressing for 
dinner, and was only finished when his old servant informed him that two 
gentlemen had arrived and gone up to their rooms. 

‘“‘T wish it was two dozen had come,’’ said Kearney, as he descended 
to the drawing-room. 

‘‘It is Major Lockwood, papa,’’ cried Kate, entering and drawing him 
into a window recess ; ‘‘ the Major Lockwood that was here before, has come 
with Mr. Walpole. I met him in the hall while I had the basket with the 
wine in my hand, and he was so cordial and glad to see me you cannot 
think.” 

‘He knew that green wax, Kitty. He tasted that ‘bin’ when he was 
here last.” 

‘Perhaps so; but he certainly seemed overjoyed at something.” 

“‘ Let me see,” muttered he: ‘‘ wasn’t he the big fellow with the long 
moustaches ?” 

“A tall, very good-looking man; dark as a Spaniard, and not unlike 
one.” 

‘¢ To be sure, to be sure. I remember him well. He was a capital 
shot with the pistol, and he liked his wine. By the way, Nina did not 
take to him.” 

** How do you remember that, papa?” said she, archly. 

‘If I don’t mistake, she told me so, or she called him a brute, or a 
savage, or some one of those things a man is sure to be, when a woman 
discovers he will not be her slave.” 

Nina entering at the moment cut short all rejoinder, and Kearney came 
forward to meet her with his hand out. 

‘“‘ Shake out your lower courses, and let me look at you,” cried he, as 
he walked round her admiringly. ‘Upon my oath it’s more beautiful 
than ever you are! I can guess what a fate is reserved for those dandies 
from Dublin.” 

‘‘Do you like my dress, sir? Is it becoming? ’’ asked she. 

‘“‘ Becoming it is; but I’m not sure whether I like it.” 

“ And how is that, sir?” 
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**T don’t see how, with all that floating gauze and swelling lace, a man 
is to get an arm round you at all——” 

‘*T cannot perceive the necessity, sir,’ and the insolent toss of her 
head, more forcibly even than her words, resented such a possibility. 





CHAPTER LXX. 
ATLEE’S RETURN. 


Wsen Atlee arrived at Bruton Street, the welcome that met him was 
almost cordial. Lord Danesbury—not very demonstrative at any time 
—received him with warmth, and Lady Maude gave him her hand with 
a sort of significant cordiality that overwhelmed him with delight. The 
climax of his enjoyment was, however, reached when Lord Danesbury said 
to him, ‘‘ We are glad to see you at home again.” 

This speech sunk deep into his heart, and he never wearied of 
repeating it over and over to himself. When he reached his room, 
where his luggage had already preceded him, and found his dressing 
articles laid out, and all the little cares and attentions which well- 
trained servants understand awaiting him, he muttered, with a tremulous 
sort of ecstasy, ‘‘ This is a very glorious way to come home! ” 

The rich furniture of the room, the many appliances of luxury and 
ease «round him, the sense of rest and quiet, so delightful after a journey, 
all appealed to him as he threw himself into a deeply-cushioned chair. 
He cried aloud, ‘“‘Home! home! Is this indeed home? What a 
different thing from that mean life of privation and penury I have always 
been associating with this word—from that perpetual struggle with debt 
—the miserable conflict that went on through every day, till not an action, 
not a thought, remained untinctured with money, and, if a momentary 
pleasure crossed the path, the cost of it as certain to tarnish all the enjoy- 
ment! Such was the only home I have ever known, or, indeed, imagined.” 

It is said, that the men who have emerged from very humble con- 
ditions in life, and occupy places of eminence or promise, are less overjoyed 
at this change of fortune than impressed with a kind of resentment towards 
the destiny that once had subjected them to privation. Their feeling is 
not so much joy at the present as discontent with the past. 

“« Why was I not born to all this ?” cried Atlee, indignantly. ‘‘ What 
is there in me, or in my nature, that this should be a usurpation? Why 
was I not schooled at Eton, and trained at Oxford? Why was I not 
bred up amongst the men whose competitor I shall soon find myself ? 
Why have I not their ways, their instincts, their watchwords, their 
pastimes, and even their prejudices, as parts of my very nature? Why 
am I to learn these late in life, as a man learns a new language, and never 
fully catches the sounds or the niceties? Is there any competitorship I 
should flinch from, any rivalry I should fear, if I had but started fair in 
the race?” 
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This sense of having been hardly treated by fortune at the outset, 
marred much of his present enjoyment, accompanied as it was by a mis- 
giving that, do what he might, that early inferiority would cling to him, 
like some rag of a garment that he must wear over all his “‘ braverie,” 
proclaiming as it did to the world, “This is from what I sprung 
originally.” 

It was not by any exercise of vanity that Atlee knew he talked better, 
knew more, was wittier and more ready-witted than the majority of men 
of his age and standing. The consciousness that he could do scores of 
things they could not do was not enough, tarnished as it was by a mis- 
giving that, by some secret mystery of breeding, some freemasonry of 
fashion, he was not one of them, and that this awkward fact was suspended 
over him for life, to arrest his course in the hour of success, and baulk 
him at the very moment of victory. 

‘‘ Till a man’s adoption amongst them is ratified by a marriage, he is 
not safe,’’ muttered he. ‘* Till the fate and future of one of their own is 
embarked in the same boat with himself, they'll not grieve over his ship- 
wreck.” 

Could he but call Lady Maude his wife! Was this possible? There 
were classes in which affections went for much, where there was such a 
thing as engaging these same affections, and actually pledging all hope of 
happiness in life on the faith of such engagements. These, it is true, 
were the sentiments that prevailed in humbler walks of life, amongst those 
lowly-born people whose births and marriages were not chronicled in 
gilt-bound volumes. The Lady Maudes of the world, whatever impru- 
dences they might permit themselves, certainly never “fell in love.” 
Condition and place in the world were far too serious things to be made 
the sport of sentiment. Love was a very proper thing in three-volume 
novels, and Mr. Mudie drove a roaring trade in it; but in the well-bred 
world, immersed in all its engagements, triple-deep in its projects and 
promises for pleasure, where was the time, where the opportunity, for this 
pleasant fooling ? That luxurious selfishness, in which people delight to 
plan a future life and agree to think that they have in themselves, what can 
confront narrow fortune and difficulty, these had no place in the lives of 
persons of fashion! In that coquetry of admiration and flattery which, in 
the language of slang, is called spooning, young persons occasionally 
got so far acquainted that they agreed to be married, pretty much as they 
agreed to waltz or to polka together ; but it was always with the distinct 
understanding that they were doing what mammas would approve of, 
and family solicitors of good conscience could ratify. No tyrannical 
sentimentality, no uncontrollable gush of sympathy, no irresistible con- 
victions about all future happiness being dependent on one issue, overbore 
these natures, and made them insensible to title, and rank, and station, 
and settlements. 

In one word, Atlee, after due consideration, satisfied his mind that, 
though a man might gain the affections of the doctor's daughter, or the 
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squire’s niece, and so establish himself as an element of her happiness 
that friends would overlook all differences of fortune, and try to make 
some sort of compromise with fate, all these were unsuited to the sphere 
in which Lady Maude moved. It was, indeed, a realm where this coinage 
did not circulate. To enable him to address her with any prospect of 
success, he should be able to show—ay, and to show argumentatively— 
that she was, in listening to him, about to do something eminently prudent 
and worldly-wise. She must, in short, be in a position to show her friends 
and ‘ society’ that she had not committed herself to anything wilful or 
foolish—had not been misled by a sentiment or betrayed by a sympathy ; 
and that the well-bred questioner who inquired, ‘‘ Why did she marry 
Atlee ?”” should be met by an answer satisfactory and convincing. 

In the various ways he canvassed the question and revolved it with 
himself, there was one consideration which, if I were at all concerned for 
his character for gallantry, I should be reluctant to reveal; but, as I feel 
little interest on this score, I am free to own was this. He remembered 
that, as Lady Maude was no longer in her first youth, there was reason to 
suppose she might listen to addresses now which, some years ago, would 
have met scant favour in her eyes. 

In the matrimonial Lloyd's, if there were such a body, she would not 
have figured A. No 1, and the risks of entering the conjugal state have 
probably called for an extra premium. Atlee attached great importance 
to this fact ; but it was not the less a matter which demanded the greatest 
delicacy of treatment. He must know it, and he must not know it. He 
must see that she had been the belle of many seasons, and he must 
pretend to regard her as fresh to the ways of life, and new to society. 
He trusted a good deal to his tact to do this, for, while insinuating to her 
the possible future of such a man as himself, the high place, and the 
great rewards which, in all likelihood, awaited him, there would come 
an opportune moment to suggest, that to any one less gifted, less con- 
versant with knowledge of life than herself, such reasonings could not be 
addressed. 

“It could never be,” cried he aloud, ‘‘to some miss fresh from the 
schoolroom and the governess I could dare to talk a language only under- 
stood by those who have been conversant with high questions, and moved 
in the society of thoughtful talkers.” 

There is no quality so dangerous to eulogize as experience, and Atlee 
thought long over this. One determination or another must speedily be 
come to. If there was no likelihood of success with Lady Maude, he 
must not lose his chances with the Greek girl. The sum, whatever it 
might be, which her father should obtain for his secret papers, would 
constitute a very respectable portion. ‘I have a stronger reason to fight 
for liberal terms,” thought he, ‘‘ than the Prince Kostalergi imagines, and, 
fortunately, that fine parental trait, that noble desire to make a provision 
for his child, stands out so clearly in my brief, I should be a sorry advo- 
cate if I could not employ it.’’ 
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In the few words that passed between Lord Danesbury and himself on 
arriving, he learned that there was but little chance of his winning his 
election for the borough. Indeed, he bore the disappointment jauntily 
and good-humouredly. That great philosophy of not attaching too much 
importance to any one thing in life, sustained him in every venture. 
‘¢ Bet on the field—never back the favourite,’’ was his formula for incul- 
cating the wisdom of trusting to the general game of life, rather than to 
any particular emergency. ‘Back the field,” he would say, ‘‘and you 
must be unlucky, or you'll come right in the long run.” 

They dined that day alone, that is, they were but three at table; and 
Atlee enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of hearing them talk with the 
freedom and unconstraint people only indulge in when “at home.” Lord 
Danesbury discussed confidential questions of political importance, told 
how his colleagues agreed in this, or differed on that; adverted to the 
nice points of temperament, which made one man hopeful, and that other 
despondent or distrustful ; he exposed the difficulties they had to meet in 
the Commons, and where the Upper House was intractable; and even 
went so far in his confidences as to admit where the criticisms of the 
Press were felt to be damaging to the administration. 

‘<The real danger of ridicule,” said he, ‘‘ is, not the pungency of the 
satire, it is the facility with which it is remembered and circulated. The 
man who reads the strong leader in The Times, may have some general 
impression of being convinced, but. he cannot repeat its arguments or 
quote its expressions. The pasquinade or the squib gets a hold on the 
mind, and in its very drollery will ensure it’s being retained there.”’ 

Atlee was not a little gratified to hear that this opinion was delivered 
apropos to a short paper of his own, whose witty sarcasms on the Cabinet 
were exciting great amusement in town, and much curiosity as to the 
writer. 

“He has not seen ‘ The Whitebait Dinner’ yet,” said Lady Maude ; 
‘‘the cleverest jeu-d’esprit of the day.” 

‘“‘ Ay, or of any day,” broke in Lord Danesbury. “Even the Anti- 
Jacobin has nothing better. The notion is this. The Devil happens to be 
taking a holiday, and he is in town just at the time of the Ministerial 
dinner, and, hearing that he is at Claridge’s, the Cabinet, ashamed at the 
little attention bestowed on a crowned head, ask him down to Greenwich. 
He accepts, and to kill an hour,— 


‘He strolled down, of course, 
To the Parliament House, 
And heard how England stood, 
As she has since the Flood, 
Without ally or friend to assist her. 
But, while every persuasion 
Was full of invasion, 
From Russian or Prussian, 
Yet the only discussion 
Was, how should a Gentleman marry his sister.’ ” 
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‘‘Can you remember any more of it, my lord?” asked Atlee, on 
whose table at that moment were lying the proof-sheets of the production. 

‘¢ Mande has it all somewhere. You must find it for him, and let him 
guess the writer—if he can.” 

‘‘ What do the clubs say ?”’ asked Atlee. 

‘‘T think they are divided between Orlop and Bouverie. I’m told 
that the Garrick people say it’s Sankey, a young fellow in F. 0.” 

** You should see aunt Jerningham about it, Mr. Atlee—her eagerness 
is driving her half mad.” 

‘‘Take him out to ‘Lebanon’ on Sunday,” said my lord; and 
Lady Maude agreed with a charming grace and courtesy, adding, as she 
left the room, ‘‘ So remember you are engaged for Sunday.”’ Atlee bowed 
as he held the door open for her to pass out, and threw into his glance 
what he desired might mean homage and eternal devotion. 

‘* Now then for a little quiet confab,’ said my lord. ‘ Let me hear 
what you meant by your telegram. All I could make out was that you 
found our man.” 

‘‘ Yes ; I found him, and passed several hours in his company.” 

‘¢ Was the fellow very much out at elbows, as usual ?”’ 

‘‘No, my lord—thriving, and likely to thrive. He has just been 
named Envoy to the Ottoman Court.” 

‘‘ Bah |" was all the reply his incredulity could permit. 

‘‘ True, I assure you. Such is the estimation he is held in at Athens, 
the Greeks declare he has not his equal. You are aware that his name is 
Spiridion Kostalergi, and he claims to be Prince of Delos.” 

‘‘ With all my heart. Our Hellenic friends never quarrel over their 
nobility. There are titles and to spare for every one. Will he give us 
our papers ?”’ 

‘Yes; but not without high terms. He declares, in fact, my lord, 
that you can no more return to the Bosphorus without him, than he can 
go there without you.” 

‘Is the fellow insolent enough to take this ground ?”’ 

‘‘ That is he. In fact, he presumes to talk as your lordship’s col- 
league, and hints at the several points in which you may act in concert.” 

‘It is very Greek all this.” 

‘‘ His terms are ten thousand pounds in cash, and——” 

“There, there, that will do. Why not fifty—why not a hundred 
thousand ? ” 

‘« He affects a desire to be moderate, my lord.” 

**T hope you withdrew at once after such a proposal? I trust you 
did not prolong the interview a moment longer ?”’ 

‘‘T arose, indeed, and declared that the mere mention of such terms 
was like a refusal to treat at all.” 

‘“‘ And you retired ?”’ 

‘‘T gained the door, when he detained me. He has, I must admit, a 
marvellous plausibility, for, though at first he seemed to rely on the all- 
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importance of these documents to your lordship, how far they would 
compromise you in the past and impede you for the future; how they 
would impair your influence, and excite the animosity of many who were 
freely canvassed and discussed in them—yet he abandoned all that at the 
end of our interview, and restricted himself to the plea that the sum, if a 
large one, could not be a serious difficulty to a great English noble, and 
would be the crowning fortune of a poor Greek gentleman, who merely 
desired to secure a marriage portion for his only daughter.” 

‘¢ And you believed this ?”’ 

‘*T so far believed him that I have his pledge in writing that, when he 
has your lordship’s assurance that you will comply with his terms—and 
he only asks that much—he will deposit the papers in the hands of the 
Minister at Athens, and constitute your lordship the trustee of the 
amount in favour of his daughter, the sum only to be paid on her 
marriage.” 

‘* How can it possibly concern me that he has a daughter, or why 
should I accept such a trust ?” 

‘‘ The proposition had no other meaning than to guarantee the good 
faith on which his demand is made.” 

‘*T don’t believe in the daughter.” 

‘‘ That is, that there is one ?” 

‘“No. Iam persuaded that she has no existence. It is some ques- 
tion of a mistress or a dependant; and, if so, the sentimentality, which 
would seem to have appealed so forcibly to you, fails at once.”’ 

‘‘That is quite true, my lord; and I cannot pretend to deny the 
weakness you accuse me of. There may be no daughter in the question.” 

‘‘Ah! You begin to perceive now that you surrendered your con- 
victions too easily, Atlee. You failed in that element of ‘ restless distrust’ 
that Talleyrand used to call the temper of the diplomatist.” 

‘Tt is not the first time I have had to feel I am your lordship’s 
inferior.” 

‘“‘ My education was not made in a day, Atlee. It need be no dis- 
couragement to you that you are not as long-sighted as I am. No, no; 
rely upon it, there is no daughter in the case.” 

“‘ With that conviction, my lord, what is easier than to make your 
adhesion to his terms conditional on his truth? You agree, if his state- 
ment be in all respects verified.” 

‘‘ Which implies that it is of the least consequence to me whether the 
fellow has a daughter or not?” 

‘‘ It is so only as the guarantee of the man’s veracity.” 

‘¢ And shall I give ten thousand pounds to test that ?”’ 

‘No, my lord; but to repossess yourself of what, in very doubtful 
hands, might prove a great scandal and a great disaster.” 

‘‘ Ten thousand pounds! ten thousand pounds !”’ 

‘“‘ Why not eight—perhaps, five? I have not your lordship’s great 
knowledge to guide me, and I cannot tell when these men really mean to 
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maintain their ground. From my own very meagre experiences, I should 
say he was not a very tractable individual. He sees some promise of 
better fortune before him, and like a genuine gambler—as I hear he is— 
he determines to back his luck.”’ 

‘* Ten thousand pounds! ”’ muttered the other, below his breath. 

‘As regards the money, my lord, I take it that these same papers 
were documents which more or less concerned the public service—they 
were in no sense personal, although meant to be private ; and, although 
in my ignorance I may be mistaken, it seems to me that the fund devoted 
to secret services could not be more fittingly appropriated than in acquiring 
documents whose publicity could prove a national injury.” 

‘‘ Totally wrong—utterly wrong. The money could never be paid on 
such a pretence—the ‘ Office’ would not sanction—no Minister would 
dare to advise it.” 

‘‘ Then I come back to my original suggestion. I should give a con- 
ditional acceptance, and treat for a reduction of the amount.” 

‘* You would say five?” 

‘*T opine, my lord, eight would have more chance of success.” 

‘* You are a warm advocate for your client,’’ said his lordship, laugh- 
ing; and, though the shot was a merely random one, it went so true to 
the mark, that Atlee flushed up and became crimson all over. ‘‘ Don’t 
mistake me, Atlee,” said his lordship, in a kindly tone. ‘I know 
thoroughly how my interests, and only mine, have any claim on your 
attention. This Greek fellow must be less than nothing to you. Tell me 
now frankly, do you believe one word he has told you? Is he really 
named as Minister to Turkey ?” 

‘‘ That much I can answer for—he is.” 

‘‘ What of the daughter—is there a daughter ?” 

‘I suspect there may be. However, the matter admits of an easy 
proof. He has given me names and addresses in Ireland of relatives with 
whom she is living. Now, I am thoroughly conversant with Ireland, and, 
by the indications in my power, I can pledge myself to learn all, not only 
about the existence of this person, but of such family circumstances as 
might serve to guide you in your resolve. Time is what is most to be 
thought of here. Kostalergi requires a prompt answer—first of all, your 
assurance that you will support his claim to be received by the Sultan. 
Well, my lord, if you refuse, Mouravieff will do it. You know better than 
me how impolitic it might be to throw these Turks more into Russian 
influence ——”’ 

‘‘ Never mind that, Atlee. Don’t distress yourself about the political 
aspect of the question.” 

‘*I promised a telegraphic line to say, would you or would you not 
sustain his nomination. It was to be yes or no—not more.” 

‘Say, yes. I'll not split hairs about what Greek best represents his 
nation. Say, yes.” 

‘‘T am sure, my lord, you do wisely. He is evidently a man of 
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ability, and, I suspect, not morally much worse than his countrymen in 
general.” 

‘‘ Say, yes; and then,’’—he mused for some minutes before he con- 
tinued,—“‘ and then run over to Ireland—learn something, if you can, of 
this girl, with whom she is staying, in what position, what guarantees, if 
any, could be had for the due employment and destination of a sum of 
money, in the event of our agreeing to pay it. Mind, it is simply as 
a gauge of the fellow’s veracity that this story has any value for us. 
Daughter or no daughter, is not of any moment to me; but I want to test 
the problem—can he tell one word of truth about anything? You are 
shrewd enough to see the bearing of this narrative on all he has told you 
—where it sustains, where it accuses him.” 

‘* Shall I set out at once, my lord ?”’ 

‘“*No. Next week will do. We'll leave him to ruminate over your 
telegram. That will show him we have entertained his project; and he 
is too practised a hand not to know the value of an opened negotiation. 
Cradock and Mellish, and one or two more, wish to talk with you about 
Turkey. Graydon, too, has some questions to ask you about Suez. They 
dine here cn Monday.- ‘Tuesday we are to have the Hargraves and Lord 
Masham, and a couple of Under-Secretaries of State ; and Lady Maude 
will tell us about Wednesday, for all these people, Atlee, are coming to 
meet you. The newspapers have so persistently been keeping you before 
the world, every one wants to see you.” 

Atlee might have told his lordship—but he did not—by what agency 
it chaneed that his journeys and his jests were so thoroughly known to the 
press of every capital in Europe. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
Tue Drive. 


Sunpay came, and with it the visit to South Kensington, where aunt 
Jerningham lived; and Atlee found himself seated beside Lady Maude 
in a fine roomy barouche, whirling along at a pace that our great moralist 
himself admits to be amongst the very pleasantest excitements humanity 
can experience. 

‘‘T hope you will add your persuasions to mine, Mr. Atlee, and induce 
my uncle to take these horses with him to Turkey. You know Constanti- 
nople, and can say that real carriage-horses cannot be had there.’’ 

‘‘ Horses of this size, shape, and action the Sultan himself has not 
the equals of.” 

‘‘No one is more aware than my lord,’ continued she, “ that the 
measure of an Ambassador’s influence is, in a great degree, the style and 
splendour in which he represents his country, and that his household, 
his equipage, his retinue, and his dinners should mark distinctly the 
station he assumes to occupy. Some caprice of Mr. Walpole’s about 
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Arab horses—Arabs of bone and blood he used to talk of—has taken hold 
of my uncle’s mind, and I half fear that he may not take the English 
horses with him.” 

‘* By the way,” said Atlee, half listlessly, ‘‘ where is Walpole ? What 
has become of him ?”’ 

‘¢ He is in Ireland at this moment.” 

‘¢Tn Ireland! Good heavens! has he not had enough of Ireland?” 

‘¢ Apparently not. He went over there on Tuesday last.” 

‘“¢ And what can he possibly have to do in Ireland ?”’ 

‘‘T should say that yow are more likely to furnish the answer to that 
question than I. If I’m not much mistaken, his letters are forwarded to 
the same country house where you first made each other’s acquaintance.” 

‘What, Kilgobbin Castle ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is something Castle, and I think the name you mentioned.” 

‘‘ And this only puzzles me the more,” added Atlee, pondering. ‘ His 
first visit there, at the time I met him, was a mere accident of travel—a 
tourist’s curiosity to see an old castle supposed to have some historic 
associations.” 

‘‘ Were there not some other attractions in the spot ?”’ interrupted she, 
smiling. 

‘‘ Yes, there was a genial old Irish squire, who did the honours very 
handsomely, if a little rudely, and there were two daughters, or a daughter 
and a niece, I’m not very clear which, who sang Irish melodies and talked 
rebellion to match very amusingly.” 

‘* Were they pretty ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, perhaps courtesy would say ‘ pretty,’ but a keener criticism 
would dwell on certain awkwardnesses of manner—Walpole called them 
Trishries.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” 

‘‘ Yes, he confessed to have been amused with the eccentric habits and 
odd ways, but he was not sparing of his strictures afterwards.” 

‘* So that there were no ‘ tendernesses ?’ ” 

«Oh, I'll not go that far. I rather suspect there were ‘ tendernesses,’ 
but only such as a fine gentleman permits himself amongst semi-savage 
peoples—something that seems to say, ‘ Be as fond of me as you like, and 
it is a great privilege you enjoy ; and I, on my side, will accord you such 
of my affections as I set no particular store by.’ Just as one throws 
small coin to a beggar.” 

‘‘ Oh, Mr. Atlee!” ; 

“JT am ashamed to own that I have seen something of this kind 
myself.” 

‘It is not like my cousin Cecil to behave in that fashion.” 

“TI might say, Lady Maude, that your home experiences of people 
would prove a very fallacious guide as to what they might or might not 
do in a society of whose ways you know nothing.” 

‘¢ A man of honour would always be a man of honour.” 
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‘¢ There are men, and men of honour, as there are persons of excellent 
principles with delicate moral health, and they—I say it with regret— 
must be satisfied to be as respectably conducted as they are able.” 

‘“‘T don’t think you like Cecil,” said she, half-puzzled by his subtlety, 
but hitting what she thought to be a ‘* blot.” 

‘‘ It is difficult for me to tell his cousin what I should like to say in 
answer to this remark.” 

‘‘ Oh, have no embarrassment on that score. There are very few people 
less trammelled by the ties of relationship than we are. Speak out, and if 
you want to say anything particularly severe, have no fears of wounding 
my susceptibilities.” 

*¢ And do you know, Lady Maude,” said he, in a voice of almost con- 
fidential meaning, “ this was the very thing I was dreading? I had at one 
time a good deal of Walpole’s intimacy—TI'll not call it friendship, for 
somehow there were certain differences of temperament that separated us 
continually. We could commonly agree upon the same things ; we could 
never be one-minded about the same people. In my experiences, the 
world is by no means the cold-hearted and selfish thing he deems it ; and yet 
I suppose, Lady Maude, if there were to be a verdict given upon us both, 
nine out of ten would have fixed on me as the scoffer. Is not this so ?”’ 

The artfulness with which he had contrived to make himself and his 
character a question of discussion achieved only a half-success, for she 
only gave one of her most meaningless smiles as she said, ‘I do not 
know ; I’m not quite sure.” 

‘¢ And yet Iam more concerned to learn what you would think on this 
score than for the opinion of the whole world.” 

Like a man who has taken a leap and found a deep ‘‘ drop”’ on the 
other side, he came to a dead halt as he saw the cold and impassive look 
her features had assumed. He would have given worlds to recall his 
speech and stand as he did before it was uttered; for though she did not 
say one word, there was that in her calm and composed expression which 
reproved all that savoured of passionate appeal. A now-or-never sort of 
courage nerved him, and he went on, ‘‘I know all the presumption of a 
man like myself daring to address such words to you, Lady Maude ; but 
do you remember that though all eyes but one saw only fog-bank in the 
horizon, Columbus maintained there was land in the distarice? and so 
say I, ‘He who would lay his fortunes at your feet now sees high honours 
and great rewards awaiting him in the future. It is with you to say 
whether these honours become the crowning glories of a life, or all pursuit 
of them be valueless!’ May I—dare I hope?” 

‘‘ This is Lebanon,”’ said she ; ‘‘at least, I think so;” and she held 
her glass to her eye. ‘‘ Strange caprice, wasn’t it, to call her house 
Lebanon because of those wretched cedars? Aunt Jerningham is so 
odd!” 

‘‘ There is a crowd of carriages here,” said Atlee, endeavouring to 
speak with unconcern. 
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‘It is her day; she likes to receive on Sundays, as she says she 
escapes the bishops. By the way, did you tell me you were an old friend 
of hers, or did I dream it ?”’ 

“I’m afraid it was the vision revealed it.” 

‘* Because, if so, I must not take you in. She has a rule against all 
presentations on Sundays ; they are only her intimates she receives on that 
day. We shall have to return as we came.” 

‘Not for worlds. Pray let me not prove an embarrassment. You 
can make your visit, and I will go back on foot. Indeed, I should like 
a walk.”’ 

‘On no account! Take the carriage, and send it back for me. I 
shall remain here till afternoon tea.”’ 

‘Thanks, but I hold to my walk.” 

‘It is a charming day, and I’m sure a walk will be delightful.” 

‘‘Am I to suppose, Lady Maude,” said he, in a low voice, as he 
assisted her to alight, ‘that you will deign me a more formal answer at 
another time to the words I ventured to address you? May I live in the 
hope that I shall yet regard this day as the most fortunate of my 
life ?”” 

‘‘ Tt is wonderful weather for November—an English November, too. 
Pray let me assure you that you need not}make yourself uneasy about 
what you were speaking of. I shall not mention it to any one, least of all 
to ‘my lord ;’ aad as for myself, it shall be as completely forgotten as 
though it had never been uttered.” 

And she held out her hand with a sort of cordial frankness that 
actually said, ‘‘ There, youare forgiven! Is{there any record of generosity 
like this ?”’ 

Atlee bowed low and resignedly over that gloved hand, which he felt 
he was touching for the last time, and turned away with a rush of thoughts 
through his brain, in which certainly the pleasantest were not the pre- 
dominating ones. 

He did not dine that day at Bruton Street, and only returned about 
ten o’clock, when he knew he should find Lord Danesbury in his study. 

‘“‘T have determinéd, my lord,” said he, with somewhat of decision in 
his tone that savoured of a challenge, ‘to go over to Ireland by the 
morning mail.” 

Too much engrossed by his own thoughts to notice the other’s manner, 
Lord Danesbury merely turned from the papers before him to say, ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed! it would be very well done. We were talking about that, were 
we not, yesterday ? What was it?” 

‘“« The Greek—Kostalergi’s daughter, my lord ?” 

‘‘To be sure. You are incredulous about her, ain’t you ?” 

‘On the contrary, my lord, I opine that the fellow has told us the 
truth. I believe he has a daughter, ‘a destines this money to be her 
dowry.” 

‘* With all my heart; I do not see how it should concern me. If I 
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am to pay the money, it matters very little to me whether he invests it in 
a Greek husband or the Double Zero—speculations, I take it, pretty much 
alike. Have you sent a telegram ?” 

‘“‘T have, my lord. I have engaged your lordship’s word that you are 
willing to treat.” 

“ Just so; it is exactly what Iam! Willing to treat, willing to hear 
argument, and reply with my own, why I should give more for anything 
than it is worth.” 

“‘ We need not discuss further what we can only regard from one point 
of view, and that our own.” 

Lord Danesbury started. The altered tone and manner struck him 
now for the first time, and he threw his spectacles on the table and stared 
at the speaker with astonishment. 

‘‘ There is another point, my lord,” continued Atlee, with unbroken 
calm, ‘ that I should like to ask your lordship’s judgment upon, as I shall 
in a few hours be in Ireland, where the question will present itself. There 
was some time ago in Ireland a case brought under your lordship’s notice 
of a very gallant resistance made by a family against an armed party who 
attacked a house, and your lordship was graciously pleased to say that 
some recognition should be offered to one of the sons—something to show 
how the Government regarded and approved his spirited conduct.” 

‘*T know, I know; but I am no longer the Viceroy.”’ 

‘*T am aware of that, my lord, nor is your successor appointed ; but 
any suggestion or wish of your lordship’s would be accepted by the Lords 
Justices with great deference, all the more in payment of a debt. If, 
then, your lordship would recommend this young man for the first vacancy 
in the constabulary, or some place in the Customs, it would satisfy a most 
natural expectation, and, at the same time, evidence your lordship’s interest 
for the country you so late ruled over.” 

“There is nothing more pernicious than forestalling other people’s 
patronage, Atlee. Not but if this thing was to be done for yourself. e 

‘* Pardon me, my lord, I do not desire anything for myself.” 

‘¢ Well, be itso. Take this to the Chancellor or the Commander-in- 
Chief,’’—and he scribbled a few hasty lines as he talked,—*‘ and say what 
you can in support of it. If they give you something good, I shall be 
heartily glad of it, and I wish you years to enjoy it.” 

Atlee only smiled at the warmth of interest for him which was linked 
with such a shortness of memory ; but was too much wounded in his pride 
to reply. And now, as he saw that his lordship had replaced his glasses 
and resumed his work, he walked noiselessly to the door and withdrew. 

















